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see matters touching the agricultural interests of the Budding Fruit Trees. 


State as may be considered necessary. 


The proper season for budding i i j bs 
Sec. 7. That for the faithful discharge of his duties, for budding fruit trees in this coun 


. t try, says Downing, is from the first of July to the mid- 
| the said chemist shall receive the annual salary of $1500, | dle of September, the different trees omaiag into season 
M . B, BATEHAM . | to be paid as the salaries of other civil officers are or may | as follows: plums, cherries, apricots on plums, apricots, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR | be paid, and for the purchase of chemical! implements and | 


ears, apples, quince ine 

| materials the said chemist shall be allowed, for the first ° ee prey Sembee oeooe beh ee 

TERMS: | year, the sum of $200 in advance. and on each sueceed- | beddia Sealer den es seqewe 

I »xceedi 50, out of such moneys : Caer ean pean ee 

Sinxete Svsscriprions, or any number less than four, One Dox- ing Ibe in oe ae oor ling $59, ou ; ny | ling stocks. But the operation is 
Lan each pervear. Four copies, ordered at one time, (they need | es may be in the treasury, and not otherwise appropria- 


rad always, and only, performed 
not beto one address,) Tree Dottars, and at the same rate; when the bark of the stock parts or 


| 
| 
(seventy five cents ach) for any larger number—payments in all Prices of Wool—The Manufacturer's Story. | pt aire the wood, and 
cases to accompany the orders pene the a of the a 

No subscriptions received for less than one year; and all must years growt are somewhat 






| It seems that the manufacturers of fine wool are be- | 





: | coming some , y the dispositi rhicl yot i 
cacitietnnatiaaaineiinte sii ofncstains ,| Coming some what trouble d by the isposition which wool plump, a the young wood is 
: growers generally manifest not to dispose of their recent | growing firm. Young stocks in 
JU PPosr Masters, and all friends of agriculture, are respect | i ' ; ry % | the nursery, if thrifty, are usual- 
fully solicited to use their influence to obtain subscribers. | clip at the present reduced prices ‘These manufacturers ly planted out in the rows in the 
Letters enclosing current bills, in accordance with the foregoing | are of course desirous of making as large profits as pos- spring, and budded the same sum- 
terms, may be sent at the expense and risk of the publisher. | sible, and their intelligence and tact seldom fail them in | mer or autumn. 


Tue Firsr Taree Votumes of the Ohio Cultivator, neatly | an emergency like the 


. oo sonal present; so that we are inclined | 
_ magharmayornsahnemareden pene TE, COTS or ** | to look upon their statements put forth for effect, with | 
cents each. They can be sent by mail as Pamphlets, costing 21 : ; So $ 3 
cents postage. Person sending $1, will receive the volume postage | V°TY much of allowance, if not with positive disbelief. 
paid. | Still there are honest men amongst them, and there are 
Address M. B. BATEHAM,Columbus,O. | some grounds for the opinions they now put forth in re- | 
_ - | gard to the probable coudition of trade for some months | 
State Agricultural Chemist in Maryland. to come; hence we are quite willing to give our readers | 
The people and the Legislature of Maryland are waking | their side of the story, aud let them draw their own con- | 
peop g! y g| J 
up in earnest in relation to the improvement of agricul- | clusions. 
ture. Their paper, the American Farmer, gives evidence| The following we find in alate number of the Wash- 
of increasing interest, and the Legislature, at its recent | ington Patriot, published in the midst of the fine wool 


Before commencing you should 
provide yourself with a budding 
knife, fig. 1, (about four and a 
half inches long,) having a round- 
ed blade at one end, aud an ivory 
handle, terminating in a thin 
rounded edge, called the haft, a, 
at the other. 

In choosing your buds, select 
thrifty shoots that have nearly 
done growing, and prepare what 
is called a stick of buds, fig. 2, by 
cutting off a few of the imperfect 
buds at the lower, and such as 





























session, took active measures to promote the cause by | growing region of Pennsylvania: | Fig. 1. Fig. 2. may be yet too soft at the upper 

idi i he “i jends, leaving only smooth, well developed single buds, 
providing for the appointment and support of an Agri- THE WOOL BUSINESS. | double buds being fruit-buds. Cut off the leaves, allow- 
cultural Chemist. This is an interesting and important; The following communication has been handed us by | ing about half an inch of the foot stalks to remain for 


move, and one that will doubtless result in greatly pro- a —S an a macau a the oa Phew. conveniently inserting - buds. a — of a 
. . . } publish it im order that the manufacturers’ side of the | matting, about twelve or fourteen inches long, previous 

mes oS Se _ ere, Sen me. 9] question may be fully htard by our wool growers. We stadia: water to render them soft and pliable, (or, im 
copy from the American Farmer the act referred to. | have before expressed our opinion that there is mo sub- | the absence of these, soft woolen yarn,) must also be at 
A bill entitled an act to provide for the appointment of | stantial reason for any panic in the wool market, and we | hand for tying the buds. 

an Agricultural Chemist for the State. | see nothing in this communicatiou to change our views.| Shield or T’ budding is the most improved mode in all 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of | If we were a wool grower, we would most certainly hold | countries. ; : 

Maryland, That the Governor, by and with the advice | °® to the wool fora while; but our readers, of course,| Shield Budding.—Having your sticks of buds ready, 
and consent of the Senate, shall hereafter annually ap- | will form their own conclusions. We think if the man- | choose a smooth portion of the stock. When the latter 
poiut and commission a person of ability, integrity, and ufacturers can afford to let the capital vested in their js small, let it be near the ground, and, if equally conve- 
suitable practicable and scientific attainments us agricul-| Mills lie idle rather than give last years’ prices, our farm-  pient, select also the north side of the stock, as less ex- 
tural chemist for the State; and if the Senate shall have | €T$ can afford to hold on to their wool, for a while yet at | posed to the sun. Make an upright incision in the bark 


adjourned before the Governor shall make the gppoint- | 20y rate. [Ep. Parrior. | from au inch to an inch and a half long, and at the top 
ment for the present year, or if a vacancy shall ereafter | Extract froma letier, from a manufacturer in the East, to of this make a cross cut, so that the whole shall form a 
occur during the recess of the Senate, then the Governor his Agent in Washington, Pa. T. From the stick of buds, your knife being very sharp, 


alone shall make such appointment, which shall be good! ‘The truth is the price of wool, for the last two years, | Ut @ thin, smooth slice of wood and bark containing a 
and valid until the tenth day after the next meeting of! has been so high that the manufacturers have lost money, bud, fig. 3,a. With the ivory haft of your budding 
the Senate. | and the farmers have made it. The time has come now, | knife, now = the bark on each side of the incision 
Sec. 2. That the State shall be divided into three dis-| when the article must go down very low indeed, or the just wide enough to admit easily the 
tricts; the first shall comprise that part of the Statenow machinery of all the factories will be stopped. Already | prepared bud. Taking hold of ae 
comprised in the first gubernatorial district; the second,! most of the woolen mills in Essex have stopped, all in | foot-stalk of the leaf, insert the bud 
that of the third gubernatorial district; and the third,! Andover, and we shall certainly stop our factory unless under the bark, push- 
that of the second gubernatorial district. | we can buy wool so as to average, not exceeding 27 cents | ing it gently down to 
See. 3. That the said agricultural chemist shall spend | per 1b.—this would be for full blooded merino 30 cents the eer = the in- 
one year. the first beginning on the date of his appoint- | per Ib. in the Boston market. The farmers wili miss it —— f th be bp teed 
ment in each of said districts in the order named; it shall) }y holding prices so high as you state. They will be portion « . “s /pro- 
also be his duty to spend one month im each county and | gjad to get 25 cents for fall blood three months henee. | jects abov “. h 'T cut 
Howard district, and visit each election district. | I feel sure of this. ® ® * The commercial world tal part 2 t 7 , cut 
Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of said agricultural | js in an unprecedented state of embarrassment. The in- = rege frontiers, 
chemist to analyze specimens of each variety of soil of dustry of Europe is in a state of suspeuse in its revolu- pete oe, | sani 
the county, in which he shail be, that may be brought to. tionary struggles. All articles of merchandize, including g poy y - om - : 
him, or that he may find to exist, and also to examine, | woo} and its manufactures are in a most depressed condi- | pA sed adie 
and, if necessary, analyze specimens of each kind of marl | tion there, and I should not be surprised if large impor-| _. ting is now tied pretty 
or other mineral or vegetable deposit that may come to | tations of European wool should be made into the United Fig. 3. ig. 4. firmly over the whole 
his knowledge, in order that his instruction may be of the | States, wound, fig 4, commencing at the bottom, and leaving 
more practical utility. | I have never known a time when so much caution the bud, and the foot-stalk of the leaf only exposed to 
Sec. 5. That it shall also be his further duty to deliver) was necessary, and I thought the farmers would feel the the light and air. 
one public lecture, after having given timely notice | crisis and put their wool down accordingly, and if they 











thereof, in each election district in each county, and then) qo not do it, the consequence will be, an entire suspen- | From Report of Commissioner of Patents, 1847 , 
to deliver a course of lectures at each county town, and | gion of manufacturing. DYER’S MADDER.--( Rubia Tinctoria.) 


some central place in Baltimore county, after having | 
given also sufficient notice oe sal ny or ee dis- | 
trict; and he shall also permit the clerk of the levy court, | tainty stop all our factories, rather than pay prices for , : 
or of the cctuabpienels of the tax, as the case may be, | weal whith must result in certain loss. pey P | Hon. Epmunp Burke, Comm’r Patents, Washington. 
to take a copy of said course of lectures, to be retained | » « * * * * * * Dear Str:—I take pleasure in complying with your 
and kept for the use and benefit of the county, and pub-| Since we have ascertained the prices of wool asked by request, to furnish such information as I possess in rela- 
lished by said levy court or commissioners of the tax, if) the wool growers, orders have been given our agent Mr. tion to the culture of dyer’s madder in this state. 
to them it shall seem expedient. , to stop his machinery, and discharge the hands.; It will be remembered that in 1543, I furnished to your 
Sec. 6. That the said chemist shall make an annual! You may calculate on this policy being pursued | predecessor in office a communication on this subject 
report to the House of Delegates, if in session, and if not! through the country, and wool instead of rising will fall | (published with report of commissioner of patents for 
then to the Governor, (whose duty it shall be to cause} to 25 cents per Ib. for full blood wool, before the end of 1843,) giving an account of the very successful experi- 
the same to be published,) of his proceedings, and such | the year, of this I have no doubts whatever. {ments of Mr. Joseph Swift, near Birmingham, Ohio, 


The stock of woolen manufactures now on hand, is Qvanrrry Imrortep—Ivs Cuxtivation in THE U. S. 
ti } - 
large enough for a year’s consumption, and we shall cer By M. B. Batenam. 
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who is probably the most extensive cultivator of mad- | 
der in the Union. 

His first crop of which particular notice was given | 
consisted of nine acres. It was harvested in the fall of | 
1842, after being allowed four seasons growth, and pro- 
duced at the rate of 2000 pounds per acre on his best | 
land. Froma careful estimate of all the expenses atten- | 
ding the cultivation of this crop, and its preparation for | 
market, Mr. S. furnished me the following statement of 
the results : 

The amount of labor required, including the prepara- | 
tion of land, planting, cultivating, digging, clearing, 
threshing, &c., was from eighty to one hundred day's 
work per acre, (including team work.) The outlay for 
buildings, fixtures, &c., did not exceed, in all, fifty dol- 
lars. 

The value of the crop was at the rate of fifteen cents 
per pound, at which price he sold most of it, notwithstan- 
ding the circumstance of its being unknown to purcha-| 
sers, and having to encounter the prejudice that usually | 
exists in such cases. 

The result, then. in figures, fairly statec, stands thus, 
for an acre of good land properly managed : 
By 2000 tb of madder at 15 cts per Ib 

“Contra— To 100 days’ work at 75 cts. 


$30) 00 


per day, $io 00 
Use of land 4 years at $4 per year 16 00 
Grinding, packing, &c. 9 00 


100 00 


Leaving a nett profit per acre, of $200 00 
The quality of this madder was pronounced superior to 
most of ihe imported; and no difficulty was found in 
selling it wherever it became known. The price of mad- 
der in the western cities (and also at tbe east I believe,) 
has varied during the past five years, from 14 to 15 cents 
per pound; the better qualities often selling at 15 to 20 
cents, at wholesale. 

The yield per acre, Mr. 8. is now convinced can be in- 
creased to 3000 Ibs.; and it is better to harvest the crop 
at the end of three years’ growth, than to allow a longer 
period ;—these improvements will, of course, nearly dou- 
ble the amount of profits. 

The kind of labor required in cultivating madder, can 
most of it be performed by a cheap class of hands, such 
as German immigrants; and hence the business can be 


most advantageously carried on where such laborers can 


be readily obtained whenever wanted, without having to 
furnish them constant employment. The vicinity of our 
western cities is particularly favorable on this account; 
and the lack of this advantage has prevented Mr. Swift 
from engaging in the business as largely as he would 
otherwise have done. 


Casualities—Madder appears to be quite as certain a 


crop as most others in this country. It is entirely ex- 
empt from injury by insects—and also by the weather, 
after the first season’s growth. The plant is perfectly 
hardy—stands frost well, and also heat and drought—ex- 
cepting that during the first winter after planting there 
is danger on some soils of the ground heaving by frost 
so asto expose the roots to the air, and cause them to 
winter kill, as is the cause with wheat, &c. There is al- 
so danger, in this climate, of a severe drought, occurring 
immediately after planting, and destroying the sets before 
they have commenced to grow. J suffered considerable 
loss from both of these causes the past year, in making 
an experiment with madder near this city, (Columbus. 

Mr. Swift, also, in the spring of 1°43, lost nearly the 
whole of his new plantation from the effects of a severe 
drought just after planting. This occurrence left so few 
roots alive, that it was two years before he obtained a 
sufficient quantity of sets to renew his plantation; and 
this will explain why it is that he harvested no crop for 
four or five years until-the past year, as he neglected to 
make any new plantation until after the first experiment 
was completed. 

Propagation.—In this country madder produces very 
little if any perfect seed. In Europe seed is produced, 
and it has on several occasions been imported and sold to 
some extent in this country, but I have not heard of a 
single instance where it has been made to vegetate free- 
ly, if atall. In fact [am informed that in Holland and 
France the madder growers never depend on seed, but 
plant sets (pieces of roots) as is done by Mr. Swift and 
others in this country. This adds considerably to the 
expense and difficulty of commencing the business. 

Directions for Cultivating Madder. 

Having visited Mr. Swift on several occasions, and re- 
ceived from him both verbal and written instructions and 
observations on madder culture, and having also witness- 
ed some experiments of other persons in this business, I 
will now give, as well as I am able, concise practical in- 
structions in the art of cultivating madder, in the hope 
that I may thereby be mstrumental of contributing in a 
small degree to the prosperity and independence of our 
beloved country by causing one article of extensive use | 
to be produced at home instead of imported from abroad. 

Soil and preparation —The kind of soil on which Mr. 
Swift and others in this state grow madder, is river bot- 
tom land; a deep rich loam with a large portion of ve- 
getable matter; not wet or liable to be overflowed. 
an experiment he has tried, however, 


From| 
Mr. Swift is of the | 





opinion that good strong upland soil, not so clayey as to! then, having a platform at hand, lay them on it to drain. 
become hard in summer, is nearly or quite as suitable as A couple of hands will wash, in this way, 125 to 150 
bottom lands, provided it be well enriched with manure. bushels per day, in a convenient stream of running water. 
He also thinks that soils containing lime will producea| Next, have a sufficient number of platforms imade of 
better quality of madder than such as are destitute of common light boards, with cleets nailed across the under 
lime; but of this he is not certain. The land should be side, putting two or three boards together, so as to make 
as free as possible from grass or weeds, stones, roots, Kc., them about four feet wide, and twelve or fourteen feet 
and if cultivated in hoed crops for a year or two previ- | long: on these the roots are to be dried in the sun as fol- 
ous, all the better. lows: ‘Take the roots to a convenient place, not far 

The land should be ploughed as deep as possible in the | from the house, them spread them on the platforms about 
fall, and if clayey, be laid up in ridges so as to be mellow three or four inches thick; place the platforms side by 
in spring; and as early in spring as the ground will per- side, in rows east and west, and with their ends north and 
mit, apply a good dressing of barn-yard manure—upland | south, leaving room to walk between the rows. Elevate 
soil would be improved by hauling on also decomposed the north ends of the platforms about eighteen- inches, 
swamp earth or leaf-mould from the woods; the amount and the south ends about six inches from the ground, 
of enriching to be proportionate to the previous condi- putting poles or sticks to support them; this will greatly 
tion of the land. Then plough deep, and harrow till facilitate drying. After the second or third day drying, 
quite smooth, and the ground is ready for planting. the madder must be protected from the dews at night, 
and from rain, by placing the platforms one upon ano- 
ther, to a convenient height, and covering the uppermost 
one with boards. Spread them out again in the morn- 


Planting.—With a single horse plough, strike small 
straight furrows, say three inches /; and eight feet 
apart, the whole length of the field. In these furrows 


drop the roots, placing them lengthwise, without break- 
ing, leaving about one foot space between the roots, then 
cover with hoes, about two inches in depth. About ten 
bushels of sets are required for an acre. 

ifter Culture—As soon as the plants make their ap- 
pearance, go over the ground between the rows with a 
cultivator, and with hoes along the rows, carefully, so as 
to destroy all the weeds without injuring the plants. Re- 
peat the cultivating and hoeing as often as weeds make 
their appearance, as it will save much labor the second 
year if the ground is kept clean the first. 

If any vacancies appear in the rows, by the roots fail- 
ing to grow, take up portions of the strongest roots and 
transplant to fill up; this should be done in May or 
June, when the plants have become well rooted. 


As soon as the plants are twelve or fifteen inches high; 


ing, or as soon as danger is over. Five or six days of or- 
dinary fine weather will dry the madder sufficiently, 
when it may be put away in a barn or other dry place, 
till it is convenient to kiln-dry and grind it, which may 
be done at any time during fall or winter, when there is 
prospect of fine weather. In damp weather the roots 
will absorb moisture from the atmosphere, while break- 
ing and hauling to mill, so as to render it difficult to 
grind. 


Kiln-drying.—The size and mode of coustructing the 

| kiln may be varied to suit circumstances. The follow- 
ing isa very cheap plan, and sufficient to dry one ton of 

roots ata time. Place four strong posts into the ground, 

twelve feet apart one way, and eighteen the other; the 

front two fourteen feet high, and the other eighteen; put 

girths across the bottom, middle and top, and nail boards 

perpendicularly on the outside, as for acommon barn. 


the tops are to be bent down on to the surface of the | ‘The boards must be well seasoned, and all cracks or holes 
ground, and all except the tip end covered with earth | should be plastered or otherwise stopped up. Make a 
shoveled from the middle of the vacant spaces; bend the | shed roof of common boards; in the inside pat upright 
shoots outward in both directions, so as in time to fill) standards about five feet apart, with cross-pieces to sup- 


the vacant space except an alley about twe feet wide. 
After the fist time covering, repeat the weeding when 


necessary, and run a Cultivator or single horse plough 


through the alleys several times, to keep the earth clean 
and mellow. As soon as the plants again become twelve 


or fifteen inches high, bend down and cover them as be- | 


fore; repeat the operation as often as necessary, which is 
commonly three times the first season; the last time may 
be as late as September, or later if no frosts occur. By 


| covering the tops in this manner, they change to roots, 


and the design is to fill the ground as full of roots as 
When the vacant space is full, there will be 
little chance for weeds to grow; but all that appears must 
be pulled out. 


possible. 


The second year —Keep the plants free from weeds; 
plough the alleys and cover the tops as before directed, 
two or three times during the season. The alleys will 
now begin to form deep and narrow ditches, and if it be- 
comes difficult to obtain good earth for covering the tops, 
that operation may be omitted after the second time this 
season. Care should be taken when covering the tops 
to keep the outer edges of the Leds as high as the middle; 
otherwise the water from heavy showers wil: run off, 
and the crop suffer from drought. 


The third year.—Very little labor or attention is re- 
quired, until digging time. The plants will now cover 
the whole ground. If any weeds are seen, they must be 
pulled out; otherwise, their roots will cause trouble 
when harvesting the madder. The crop if well attended 
and on suitable soil, will be fit to dig at the end of the 
third year; but if otherwise it will pay better to be al- 
lowed four season’s growth. 

Digging and harvesting. —This should be done be- 
tween the 20th of August and the 20th of September, 
or before bad weather is to be apprehended. Take a 
sharp shovel, and cut off and remove the tops with* half 
an inch of the surface of the earth; then take a plough 
of the largest size, with a sharp coulter, and a double 
team, and plough the bed beam deep, turning the fur- 
rows outwards; remove this earth with forks or shovels, 
as deep as ploughed, on to the ploughed ground adjoin- 
ing, stirring it well with forks, and picking out all the 
roots; then plough the bed again, beam deep, (if the 
roots have decended as far,) and stir the earth with forks 
as ploughed, to get out all the roots. 


Washing and drying.—As soon as possible after dig- 
ging, take the roots to some running stream to be wash- 
ed. If there is no running stream convenient, it can be 
done ata pump. Take large round sieves, (riddles,) two 
and a half or three feet in diameter, with the wire about 
as fine as wheat sieves; or what is better, procure froma 
hardware store sufficient screw wire of the right fineness 
and make frames or boxes about three feet long, one foo 
deep, and the width of the wire; on the bottom of which 
nail the wire. In these sieves or boxes put about half a 
bushel of roots at a time, and stir them well in the water, 
pulling the bunches apart, so as to wash them clean; 


the * Report” this word is printed “ within” instead of 
—— 


*In 
with 


yort the scaffolding; the first cross-pieces to be four feet 
from the floor, the next two feet higher, and so on to the 
top. On these cross-pieces lay small poles, about six 
feet long and two inches thick, four or five inches apart. 
On these scaffolds the madder is to be spread eight or nine 
inches thick. A floor is laid at the bottom, to keep all 
| dry and clean. When the kiln is filled, take six or eight 
| small kettles or hand furnaces, and place them four or 
| five feet apart on the floor, (first securing it from fire 
with bricks or stones,) and make fires in them with char- 
coal, being careful not to make any of the fires so large 
as to scorch the madder over them. A person must be 
in constant attendance, to watch and replenish the fires; 
(but he should be cautioned not to remain long inside, as 
the gas from charcoal fires is liable to cause suffocation.) 
The foregoing is Mr. Swift’s mode of drying. He 
| says, the heat from the small fires will ascend through 
| the whole kiln, and dry the madder completely in ten or 
twelve hours. When sufficiently dried, the roots will be 
so brittle as to break like pipe-stems. 1t is probable that 
a good box stove, placed in the kiln, with a pipe passing 
up through the middle, and well supplied with hard wood 
fuel, would answer the purpose as well as the charcoal 
furnaces or kettles, while it would cause less risk from 
| fire, and no danger to life or health. 


Breaking and grinding.—Immediately after kiln-dry- 
ing, the madder must be broken by threshing with flails, 
or passing through a bark mill or some other machine for 
the purpose, so as that it will feed in the stones of a 
common grist mill. ‘The breaking and grinding must be 
done immediately after the kiln-drying, (say the next day 
after drying during the night,] else the roots will gather 
dampness from the atmosphere sufficient to prevent 
grinding. But if broken and taken to the mill immedi- 
ately after drying, and during fine weather, there will be 
no difficulty in grinding the madder in any grist mill. 

When ground, it should be packed in bartels like flour; 
then it is ready for market. 

Additional remarks.—In a letter from Mr. Swift, re- 
ceived a few weeks since, he informs me that on a por- 
tion of his land the crop of madder harvested by him this 
fall, produced at the rate of 4,000 pounds per acre; but 
owing to injwry done by the freshet last spring, and by 
winter-killing, the average per acre was not over 2,000 
pounds. He does not intend to plant over three or four 
acres in any one year hereafter, owing to the difficulty in 
his neighborhood of procuring extra laborers at times 
when they are needed. Mr. S. offers to furnish roots for 
planting, to any person who may desire to engage in the 
business of cultivating madder; price $1 50 per bushel, 
when twenty-five bushels or over are taken, with no ex- 
tra charge for casks or delivery at the port on Lake Erie. 
The best time for transporting them is in the fall; but 
early in spring will answer. Address Joseph Swift, Bir- 
mingham, Erie Co., Ohio. 

Messrs. Bateham & Eaton, at this place, [Columbus,] 
have three or four acres of madder, now two years old, 

,and they intend to plant as much more the coming 
spring. They also offer to furnish roots to any who may 
desire them, on the same terms as above stated. They 
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can be sent by canal and Ohio river very early in the 
spring, to any place south or south-west. 
M. R. Barenam, 
Columbus, O., January, °48 Ed. O. Cultivator. 


Statement of the quantity and value of Madder imported in- 
to Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, from \st Janu- 
ary, 1845, to the 30th Septemter, 1847, and into New 
York, from 1st January 1345, to the 30th June, 1847; 
prepared from returns by Collectors of those Districts. 


From whence imported. Quantity. Value. 
France on the Mediterranean,. .8,098,200 Ibs. $831,071 
Holland...... esaecee siencey 5,961,950 « 490,864 
SPT CET eer ee. ai 1,785,387 «§ 201 921 
Belgium........ pbedeeweke cas 431.392 « 47,381 
PAM. a <avctkunds .-.. 257,786 « 26,746 


Turkey, 201 bales, estimated at, 200,000 
Spanish Atlantic ports, 21 bags, 
estimated at............ 


22,''34 


20,000 398 





16,804,715 Ibs. $1,620,415 
The Collector at New York could not, from the great 
pressure of business in his office, extend his return fur- 
ther than to the 30th June, 1847. 
Danie, Grauam, Register. 
Treasury Department, 
Register’s Office, Oct. 20, 1217 


Highways--Good Roads. 

And what, say some of our brother farmers, have 
highways to do with agriculture? much more, why 
should they furnish topics for agricultural papers? We 
certainly know enough about that matter. When the 
time comes round, we work out our taxes, and thus 
make the roads very passable, and that is the end of the 
mutter, unless they are filled with huge drifts, when “ we 
break through,” or, if the drifts are too large, in which 
case we go through the fields, until they settle, so that 
we can pass over them safely. 

We admit all the above to be fact, so far as making, 
and repairing, and breaking out roads are concerned; but 
we do not subscribe to the creed that they have nothing 
to do with agriculture, or agricultural papers. but on the 
contrary, in our opinion, the two are very nearly associa- 
ted, and the organ of the one forms the very channel of 
communication through which the claims of the other 
should be urged most strongly. 

Good roads—what a luxury they afford to the traveller, 


the man of business, or the pleasure-seeking public; } 


what a convenience to the teamster, who moves along al- 
most unconsciously over their smooth and well-tinished 
surface! what a contrast to the up and down, corduroy 
affairs, which are, even in this age of improvement, too 
often to be met with—so rough, that if they do not posi- 
tively jar the very spirit of the traveller out of him, 
they are certain to inspire him with any thing but agree- 
able sensations either in body or mind. 

Our best thoroughfares, us a general thing are to be 
found where enterprising farmers are most abundant, 
and we have known very many instances where such 
men did not stop their labors when their “tax was work- 
ed out,” but felt an obligatory responsibility to see to the 
little repairs necessary in order to keep the work they 
had accomplished, perfect through the year. What a 
few moments, thus employed, at proper times, will effect 
in securing public ways in right condition, and tend di- 
rectly to a diminution of highway taxes, experience 
would soon show if the practice could become universal. 
Let a gully commence, and each succeeding shower will 
tend to make it worse, until from being unpleasant, it 
becomes uncomfortable, unsafe, impassable. In the end, 
days of labor and dollars of expense must be ee ee 
ted to put it where it was left the preceding year. ow, 
had the individual of nearest access to the place, taken a 
hoe and turned the water off, a labor which, in most in- 
siances, would not have occupied five minutes when it 
first began to wear this gully, he would have been four- 
fold compensated for his service, every time he passed 
that way; the public would have had the pleasant and 
agreeable thoroughfare to which they were entitled, a 
heavy bill of expense in repairs, and perhaps a heavier 
one in damages, or a bill of indictment, justly rendered, 
might have been saved—all by five minutes labor before 
a shower. 

But we introduced this article to speak more particu- 
larly of the common method of repairing highways, 
funds for which are usually raised by a tax to be paid in 
labor, at stipulated prices per day or hour. How large a 
proportion of this tax, in many of our towns, is worth 
sixpence on the dollar, we leave it for the curious to de- 
cide in their own localities; we are certain, however, 
that within the sphere of our own observation there are 
some noble instances where men labor with their teams 
with the same ficelity that they would in getting in a 
crop on their farms. This is the correct principle. Ev- 
ery man who pays a highway tax contributes to a com- 
mon fund, which should result to the benefit of all, and 
every inan who cancels his tax by labor ought to consid- 
er this labor as resulting directly to his own benefit, not 
only asa matter of personal convenience and comfort, 
but in an economical point of view. Does an individual 
wish to sell his property? 





premises is one item that goes to set a value upon it. it! 
easy of access, its value will rise in the estimation of the 
purchaser. ‘Then, again, the general character of the! 
road goes to tell the general character of the neighbor- | 
hood. If the highways are rough and unpleasant, the! 
ways of the people about them are likely to be so too. 
And this class of people are the ones upon whose la- | 
bors we would make a discount of ninety-four per cent. | 
from the assessments. They are behind time in coming | 
to their labors, and watching time with sluggish indolence | 
to see the sun gain the meridian, or sink behind the 
western hills. They make ita holiday, a day of rest, 





| unless perchance they exhaust themselves in fault-find- 


ing, because those who work do not work faster, or do 
differeut. Thus they cheat themselves for the sake of | 
cheating others. 

In working highways, care should always be taken to | 
leave them as smooth as possible, with a gradual slope | 
from the centre. The smoothing will enable beasts and 
vehicles to pass smoothly and easily along, without dan- | 
ger of stumbling to one, or an annihilating jolting to) 
the other. The old practice of raising high bars across | 
the road to stop the progress of water on hills was a per- | 
nicious one, and should be wholly abandoned. They 
were unsafe, and often highly dangerous annoyances, 
fraught with no particular good. When the road, even. 
on the steep hill side, is well worked, a mach better rem- 
edy for washing may be found by opening slight outlets 
every six or eight rods, by which the water will pass off | 
quite as well as though huge embankments were raised | 
to effect the object Much less injury will arise to wag- | 
ons when this is done, and the passenger will find him- | 
self passing over comparative smooth surface. 

Another evil we will hint at, is the superabundant 
quantity of plowing which frequently takes place at the | 
time of repairing highways. Every one must have seen, ! 
not only in his own neighborhood, but abroad, the ill ap- 
pearance of ground plowed and left in the furrow, or 
ditches badly cleared, to become the fallow for every 
noxious and unpleasant weed that the winds may see fit 
tosow. In repairing roads, no more land should be dis- 
turbed than is actually necessary to effect the object, and 
this is the most economical manner, so that, aside from | 
such places and the travelled path, they may possess a 
smooth, green, velvety appearance, always grateful to 
the eye, and pleasant to pass along. 
| It is no visionary conjecture to contemplate the time 
| when our highways will all be adorned, on either side, 
| with beautiful rows of stately shade trees, to ornament 
and enliven the scenery. In that day, what a contrast 
will deep ditches, naked fallows, large patches of weeds, 
rough and uneven furrow, afford to their enlivening in- 
fluence! Improvement in these things is necessary, and | 
where improvement commences her work, and the result | 
rarely and beautifully developes itself, its ultimate tri- 
umph may be well anticipated —American Journal of | 
Agriculture and Science. 





Saving Clover Seed. 
: + : | 

A correspondent of the American Farmer gives the 
following method for saving clover seed, and account of 
the “stripper,” a machiue used in some districts for that 
purpose: 

“My plan is, when it is fully ripe, to take a common 
grain cradle and lower the first finger as close to the 
scythes as can be at the point, and then take a linen cloth 
and stich it to the two lower fingers, and then you will 
cradle two swarths together; by this plaw you will cut 
the tops, or more if you wish, and by keeping your 
scythe in order you can cut it very clean; and any hand 
that can mow grass can also cut clover seed. After it is 


| cut, you will let it lay one or two weeks to season; in 
| dry weather it may lay a long time; and when it is well 


seasoned, you will gather it in small heaps with a com- 
mon hand rake in the morning, when the dew is on, 
otherwise it will shell; then it can be removed in the 
after part of the day, or may remain for some time in| 
ary weather—you wil! then haul it to the barn or stack- | 
yard, if you wish to stack it—my plan is to stack it 25 
by 12 feet in length and breadth, and about 10 feet high 
| —I then take long straw, and lay it with top ends out to 
| project half its length over, and then build on and batten 
in to close the stack—every load a course of straw, and 
so on gradually with straw and seed, till you bring it to 
a poit—the gable end I generally build perpendicular, 
then cover the top well with straw and heavy poles, and 
by the first rain, beat down the straw with your rake, 
and you will have a complete stack that will stand the 
storm till you have time to thrash it. You may thrash 
it on a common spike machine, by having a good shaker 
to it, but I generally thrash it off with the flail in the 
winter—shake off the straw with hand forks, and rake in 
clean with hand rake; the better it is raked the easier it 
will clean on the common spike machine. I have clean- 
ed as high as 18 bushels of seed per day with six horses, 





| in the short days of winter. 


[ will now conclude by telling you about the clover 
seed ‘‘Stripper,”’ as it is termed by us, to which your cor- 
respondent refers, as being “shaped like a comb, and 
dragged by a horse.’”” We have several kinds in our) 





The road that leads to his | 


county—some run on sled runners, and others on) 
wheels—they are not made by any particular manufac- | 


| water in my cattle and sheep yards. 


~ 
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turer, but generally by farmers themselves, according to 
their own plan—but in my opinion, they are not calcula- 
ted for large farmers, or for getting seed for market at 
these low prices; for they are too laborious in stripping, 
and then it requires alarge barn floo? for drving it before 
you can store it away, otherwise it will heat and must, 
and injure the seed, and cannot be thrashed clear; and 
therefore I will submit the above to your consideration, 
as also the result of the trial of my neighbor Dieht_— 
Some years ago D. and I went some miles and borrowed 
a clover stripper, with the intention, if it answered the 
purpose, to get one made in company. Mr. D. stripped 
four acres and sent for me to see it work—I mounted the 
machine, and took the chair, when he handed me the scra- 
per to scrape off the clover heads, and told his boy to 
move on slowly; but I tell you it soon raised me off my 
seat, and it took all my power to clean, and made the 
sweat roll in streams, for my neighbor was determined to 
make me go one round for trial—but that round put me 
out of the notion of going into a co-partnership for any 
more stripping of clover seed.” 


Advantage of Water in Barn Yards. 

By reading the able communications that have from 
time to time appeared in the Cultivator, I had formed a 
favorable opinion of the advantage of having running 
Although I had a 
supply of water within ten or fifteen rods of my barn, I 
determined to fetch a spring that was situated nearly half 
a mile off; and I will now say, that after a trial of sev- 
eral months, it has more than realised my highest expec- 
tations. I am satisfied that I shall save at least one cart 
load of manure from every ox or cow that | feed in my 
yard, more than I did when they had to go to the river 
todrink. Then they would seldom go but once ina day, 
and in stormy or bad weather, not so often; consequent- 
ly, when they did go, they would drink so much as to 
render them uncomfortable for several hours. 

Now they will drink on an average about five times a 
day. Iam satisfied that they will keep a better condi- 
tion on less feed than formerly. I think that in the item 
of manure, it will pay the expeuse, to say nothing of the 
comfort of not being obliged to go ten or fifteen rods in 
cold and stormy weather to water horses; and it is often 
difficult when the ground is slippery, to get cattle to goa 
few rods to get their waier. ‘There are very many situ- 
ations, where, with a trifling expeuse, persons could have 
water in their yards at all times; and I am satisfied, that 
if they once knew the advantages of this, and of having 
running water at their dwelling houses also, they would 
not do without it again for twice the cost. A small 
stream of good soft water wi!l answer for a large family, 
and will save many a step and many a hard pull to draw 
it from a well.—Alb. Cult. 


From the Horticulturist for July. 
Another Successful Mode of Growing Goose- 
berries 

In an early number of the Horticulturist, I observed 
a notice of a successful mode of cultivating the goose- 
berrv, in soils and locations where the mildew prevails so 
as to render it difficult or impossible to get good crops of 
this fruit. 

The difficulty in growing the gooseberry, in this part 
of the Union, is, I suppose, wholly attributable to the 
want of a cool and moist atmosphere in the spring and 
early summer months The bushes grow vigorously, 
and they also blossom and set fine crops of fruit; but the 
latter become covered with a thick brown mildew, or 
seurf, when they are scarcely a quarter grown. This, 
manuring and high cultivation will not in many cases 
remove; and, accordingly, we must look somewhere else 
for the remedy. 

What induces me to believe that it is the hot and dry 
climate here which makes it diflieu!t to grow the goose- 
berry, is the following observation which [ made last sea- 
son. I took a journey through Maine and New-Bruns- 
wick, and it chanced to be in the gooseberry season. I 
there found, to my surprise, that wherever the culture of 
the gooseberry was attempted it produced fine abundant 
crops of clean fruit. The mildew was whoily unknown, 
and I have never, [except in Great Britain,] seen such 
fine and large berries as 1 then saw in several private 
gardens in Maine. 

Attributing the easy cultivation of the gooseberry 
there, as I have already mentioued, to the coo! and com- 
paratively humid climate of that state, it occurred to me 
that if we would succeed in growing this fruit in our 
gardens farther south, we must endeavor to bring about, 
as far as possible, the proper condition of the soil and site 
for its growth. As I was about to make a trial, | chan- 
ced to see the remarks of “ A Jerseyman,” in your jour- 
nal, in which he so strongly recommends the use of a 
layer of salt hay underneath the branches. ‘This appear- 
ed a good hint; its beneficial operation, as far as 1 am 
able to understand it, arising from the cool and moist 
temperature at which the earth about the roots was 
maintained,—thereby preventing that sudden check of 
growth which induces mildew. , 

Not having “salt hay’? at hand, 1 cast about me for 
some substitute. This I found in the shape of a large 
heap of sea-weed, which had been brought up from the 
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seashore. I spread a layer of this sea-weed underneath 
all my gooseberry plants to the depth of six inches, and 
in some cases to the depth of a foot. In the latter in- 
stances it had to be crowded down to make room for the 
branches; and, when the rains caused it to settle, it lay 
almost close to the branches. Of course, all this was 
done after pruning the gooseberry bushes, and before the 
fruit had yet attained a sufficient size to be attacked by 
the mildew. 

The experiment has proved quite successful. This 
year, for the first time in my remembrance, I have a ve- 
ry fine crop of large clean gooseberries, now nearly full 
grown, and not the least symptom of mildew. Those 
plants are most thrifty, and have the finest fruit, which 
had the sea-weed put in thick layers under them, so that 
the branches, in fact, rest upon the sea-weed. ‘The fruit 
is then kept quite cool, and the dew remains a long time 
in the day. In consequence of this, the roots do not 
feel the changes of temperature, and the growth and 
swelling of the berry is not checked. 

If this reasoning is correct, persons in the interior need 
not be ata loss, for refuse hay or straw would probably 
answer the purpose.* On the prairie, where hay is so 
abundant, it may be freely used for this purpose. 

Respectfully. R. 

Delaware, July, 1348. 


[* We would wet the hay occasionally with brine. —Ed. O, Cult. 
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Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries. 

We notice, by the horticultural publications and re- 
ports of exhibitions, that increased attention is at the pre- 
sent time being given to the cultivation and improvement 
of gooseberries, currants, and raspberries, in the eastern 
States. We are glad to see this, and hope the same dis- 
position will soon be manifest all over the country. 

At an exhibition of the Albany and Rensellaer Horti- 
cultural Society, held at Troy, N. Y., on the 12th ult., 
the following varieties were exhibited: 


Joel Rathbone, of Kenwood—Five varieties of goose- 
berries, viz: Yellow Amber, Red Warrington, Early 
Sulphur, Yeilow Ball, and Yellow Champagne; three 
varieties of currants, viz: Mays Victoria, White Dutch, 
and Red Dutch. 

Wm. Newcomb, of Pittstown—W oodward’s White- 
smith, and Crown Bob Gooseberries; Red Dutch, Black 
Missouri, and Black English Currants. 

V. P. Douw, Wolvenhook—Green Amber and Wood- 
ward’s Whitesmith Gooseberries; Red Antwerp and 
White Antwerp Raspberries. 

Dr. J. Wilson, of Bethlehem—White Antwerp Rasp- 
berries; Yellow Amber and Cottage Girl Gooseberries; 
White Dutch and Red Dutch Currants. 

Henry Vail, of Mount Ida, near Troy—Twelve varie- 
ties of Gooseberries, viz: White Eagle, Edwards’ Jolly 
Tar, Whitesmith, Yellow Ball, Champion, Wenman’s 
Green Ocean, Williams’ Favorite, Pitmaston’s Green, 
Saunders’ Cheshire Lass, Massy’s Heart of Oak, Green 
Walnut, and Berry's Greenwood; four varieties of Cur- 
rants, viz: White Dutch, Red Dutch, Champagne, and 
Black English; four varieties of Ras 
Red Antwerp, Red 
Franconia. 

Dr. Herman Wendell—Five varieties of Gooseberries, 
viz: Red Warrington, Massy’s Heart of Oak, Wood- 
ward’s Whitesmith, Champagne, and Berry's Green- 
wood; White Antwerp Raspberries, and five varieties of 
Currants, viz: Knight’s Sweet Red, White Dutch, Red 
Dutch, Large Fruited Missouri, and Black English. 

Spencer Daniels, of Albany—Whitesmith, and two 


character. e 

James Wilson, of Albany—Three varieties of goose- 
berries, viz: Golden Ball, Farrow’s Roaring Lion, and 
Capper’s Bonny Lass; two varieties ef currants, viz: 
Kuight’s Sweet Red and White Grape—a large and beau- 
tiful new variety, but more acid than the White Dutch. 

Lawson Annesley, of Albany—Six varieties of goose- 
berries, viz: Red Warrington, Whitesmith, Williams’ 
Favorite, Early Sulphur, Massy’s Heart of Oak, and 
Crown Bob. 


Perpetua Roses.— Many cultivators of this fine new 
class of roses ‘‘ waste its sweetness” by allowing it to 
carry all its blossoms in the month of June. Now to 
have the perpetual rose fully enjoyed, it should not be 
allowed to bloom at all in the rose season. Roses are so 
common then that it is not at all prized, while, blooming 
from mid summer to November, it is highly prized by all 
persons. 

‘Nhe way I pursue to grow it in perfection, is to pinch 
out, as soon as visible, every blossom-bud that appears at 
the first crop, say from the middle of May to the middle 
of June. ‘This reserves all the strength of the plant for 
the after-bloom; and accordingly I have such clusters of 
roses in July, August, September and October, as those 
. who have not tried this stopping system can have no idea 

of. La Rein, Madame Laffay, Compte de Paris, and the 
Dutchess of Sutherland, are particularly superb varieties 
under this treatment. Indved, they may be recommen- 
ded as among the best of the perpetuals. 
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| Ihave adopted, with excellent results, Mr. River’s re- 
|commendation of giving the roots of well established 
| roses a good soaking of liquid guano, after they have shed 
|their leaves, say middle of Oct. It greatly promotes 
their luxuriant growth the next season Yours, An Am- 
ateur. New-York, June, 1348.—Hort. 
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| District Agricultural Fair at Xenia. 


In accordance with a resolution adopted by the State 





Joard of Agriculture, at the meeting in December last, 
| there will be a District Agricultural Fair, and meeting of 
the Board at Xenia on the 2 th day of next month. 





| As the time is fast approaching, we would suggest to 


the persons interested, that no time should be lost in 
publishing a list of premiums and regulations for the 
exhibition. 

Other District Fairs may still be appointed for the 
coming fall, if desired, by requesting the President of 
ithe Board, [Allen Trimble of Hillsboro,} to give notice 
of the time and place. Perhaps some two or three coun- 
| ty Societies may desire to unite in holding a Fair of this 
| kind. 


Tue Frurr Convention at CoLumsus.—Letters from 
| Dr. Barker, Mr. Springer, Mr. Ernst, and several other 
| fruit growers, express a lively interest in the contempla- 
ted meeting of Nurserymen and Fruit Growers appoint- 
ed to be held at Columbus on Wednesday the 27th of 
| September next; and as the fruit crop is very abundant 
we anticipate a large exhibition, and interesting discus- 
sion. 


Tue WeaTHER AND THE Crops.—Since our last, the 
| weather in these parts has been quite showery, with bare- 
ly enough of sunshine the first week to allow the wheat 
|to be secured, some of it in a damaged condition—but 
| generally in good order. Haymaking has been sadly in- 





~_ pberries, viz: New | terfered with, and the crop much damaged by rains; 
Antwerp, Yellow Antwerp, and | oats 
at ) 


too, are suffering where cut, or ready for the scythe. 
Potatoes look healthy as yet, as far as we have observed. 
|We hear of some evidences of the rot in other States. 


|Corn is growing very luxuriantly—-too much so indeed 
| 


| for the greatest yield, but the prospect is, on the whole, 


'good. In fact we have seldom known more favorable 


pe Y | weather than the past month has been for all growing 
varieties of seedling gooseberrics of medium size and fair | 


‘crops. Garden vegetables, young fruit trees, &c., have 
|made astonishing growth, and the appearance of the 


country is exceedingly fine. 

| Seep Wueat.—We find the N. Y. Flint Wheat, and 
lother varieties raised in this vicinity, contain so much 
| chess that it is not fit for seed. We have not heard 
| from Mr. 8. Keener, of Urbana, respecting his Etrurian 
wheat, and therefore conclude that it is unfit for sale, or 
that he does not wish the trouble of attending to orders. 





Premium Marie Sucar.—Mr. Edward Potter, of Del- 
jaware presented us several pounds of very handsome 
| maple sugar, made according to the directions contained 
in our paper of February first. We think it is equal to 
| host of the samples for which premiums have been giv- 
en by the N. Y. State Society, and we cheerfully award 
| Mr. Potter the premium offered by us, together with the 
| thanks of our Home Department. 

Tue Massacuverrss PLowman don’t believe that Mr. 
| Mullett, or any other man, ever raised 172 bushels of 
‘corn on an acre of ground, in Ohio or any other country. 
Well, it can’t be expected that any person living as far 
|north as Boston, and used to cultivating as poor land as 
| that of Massachusetts, will know much about ¢orn crops. 


! 
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| 
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However, we will give him the documents in our next, 
then he may believe or not, just as he pleases. 


The Fair at Buftalo. 
We are happy to learn that Mr. Cloon, of Hamilton 
county, in this State, desigus taking some of his choice 


= Short Horn Cattle to the great Fair at Buffalo next 


month, for exhibition, (and sale we presume.) Mr 
Cloon’s cattle are a part of the herd formerly owned by 
Mr. Neff, whose importations we think were equal to 
any ever brought to this country — It will be interesting 
to compare them with selections from the best herds in 


New York, at the Fair at Buffalo. 


Carrie anp Horses Wantep.—We have been applied 
to by letters from Western New York, for information 
as to where a number of horses of large size-—(16 hands 
high, and upwards,) can be found for sale at fair prices; 
also a number of Durham steers, 3 to 4 years old. Per- 
sons having such animals to dispose of, will please write 
us, (postage paid,) stating particulars. 


Rearinc anp Mowina Macuines.—\W ill some of our 
friends who have tried these machines this season, send 
us some account of their performances? 





Crors 1n New York.—A letter just received from 
Col. Sherwood, of Auburn, says: 


«Our crops in this section are coming on finel y—par- 
ticularly the spring grains and corn. Wheat, though 
much improved since spring, is not any thing like our 
usual crop. The potatoes are beginning to put on the 
appearance of the blight or rot, tho’ the vines have given 
promise of a fine crop by putting out many more blos- 
soms than they have done for some years.”’ 








Early Varieties of Apples. 

We received from Dr. 8. A. Barker, of McConnells- 
ville, ten days since, a small box of the ‘ Bracken,”’ or 
“Carolina”? apple, of Washington county and Ken- 
tucky, (see page 5 Report of Ohio Fruit Convention,) 
and specimens of an apple supposed to be identical with 
it, and believed to be the ‘‘ White Juneating”’ of the 
books. We compared the two apples, carefully, and 
other members of the Columbus Horticultural Society 
did the same; and the opinion expressed by all was, that 
both samples were the White Juneating, described by 
Downing and other authors, though somewhat improved 
in size and flavor by western soil and climate. 

This apple we believe is not earlier than the Early Har- 
vest, and we believe there is an earlier and smaller apple 
grown in Kentucky and sent to the Cincinnati market. 
Cau friend Ernst inform us? 

Mr. Sprincer, of Muskingum county, has sent us 
specimens of the “Summer Sweet”’ apple. (See Re- 
port, p. 9.) We presented some of them to the Horti- 
cultural Society, on the 22d ult., and found the same 
kind exhibited by two or three persons living in this 
vicinity. The same apple may be often seen in our mar- 
ket. It is a smallish sweet apple, of pleasant flavor, 
more esteemed for baking than for other purposes ; an 
abundant bearer, hence profitable; ripens about two 
weeks later than Early Harvest. We do not know the 
correct name of this fruit, but believe it is an old va- 
riety. 

The specimen marked Early Harvey, or Harvest, we 
think, is the “ Early Chandler,’’ of Washington county 
It is too acid to be agreeable or profitable. 

Those marked Geneting, are also too acid, though more 
pleasant. We think them inferior to others of their sea- 
son; hence not deserving of propagation. Don’t know 
the correct name. 

“Milk Sickness.” 

The Democratic Mirror, published at Marion, Ohio, 
states, that a family of seven persons, living six miles 
south of Marion, were recently attacked with milk sick- 
ness. Three of the children had died when the notice 
was written, and two others of the family were not ex- 
pected to recover. 

This fearful disease, some years ago, was of frequent 
occurrence in many parts of Ohio, and other western 
States; but since the land has been mostly cultivated, so 
that cows generally feed on grass instead of weeds and 
bushes, cases of the malady are seldom heard of. 

The cause of milk sickness, or “ trembles” in cattle, 
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has been the subject of much controversy and investiga- | lishers for rendering so valuable 
tion; and we believe the question has not yet been settled | 
to the satisfaction of most minds. That some kind of | 
vegetable poison is the cause, most people are convinced, | 


but what kind of weed or plant produces the mischief 
has not yet been decided with certainty — some persons 
asserting one to be the kind and some another. 

The editor of the Mirror speaks of the “weed” as 


though it was well known to him. If he or any other | 


person will send us a specimen of the plant, (dried or 
green,) known to be the cause of milk sickness, we shall 
esteem it a great favor. The Mirror says: 


‘It does appear to us, that people living in sections of 
the country where this ‘ weed ’ is known to exist, are too 
careless about letting their cattle, especially their cows, 


run among it. Mr. Cope had fenced off a small pasture | 


for his cows, but the fence being insufficient they broke 
over and thus got the ‘trembles.’ Too much caution 
cannot be used to prevent cattle from going where the 
weed is; and we cannot be too careful about buying but- 
ter; for we are assured that butter is sold in this place 
every week, which is known, by those who sell it, to 
contain this poison.”’ 





Gapes in Chickens, again. 

Mr. A. Leonard, of Batavia, 0., informs us that he has 
been very successful in raising chickens. His mode of 
preventing the gapes is quite different from that of H. 
Miller, mentioned in our last paper, as is also his opinion 
respecting the cause. He believes, from what he deems 
sufficient evidence, that the worms found in the wind- 


pipe are produced by lice, which are apt to infest poultry; | 


these the chickens catch and swallow, and then, like the 
bot nits on horses, they become worms. His remedy or 
preventive is to sprinkle Scotch snuff over the hen and 
her nest, say a week before hatching; this will kill or 
drive away the lice. When the brood comes off, keep 
them in a dry coop for three weeks, and afterwards allow 
them a dry dusty place to wallow in, having a little lime 
mixed with the dust. This, he says, will preserve chick- 
ens from lice and the gapes. 


We cordially approve of this remedy, so far as lice are 


concerned; and, of course, the health of the chickens 
will be promoted by keeping them free from such ver- 
min. It is doubtless true, also, that whatever promotes 
the health of chickens tends to prevent the gapes; hence, 
indirectly at least, this may prove a real preventive of the 
malady. Wecan most confidently assert, however, that 
friend Leonard is mistaken in supposing the gape-worms 
are produced by lice. The latter insect (or reptile,) be- 
Jongs to a class that never undergo such a metamorphose. 
It first exists as a nit, or egg, then hatches into its perfect 
and only other form, like the chicken. As soon might a 
chicken change to a snake, as a louse to a gape-worm. 





Notices of Publications. 

CorraGes anp Corrace Lire—containing plans for coun- 
try houses, adapted to the means and wants of the 
people of the United States; with directions for build- 


ing and improving; for the laying out and embellishing | 


of grounds; with some sketches of life in this coun- 
try. By C.W.Etuorr. Cincinnati, H. W. Derby 


& Co., publishers. | 


This is a large and ornamental volume, gotten up in a 
style creditable to the enterprising publishers. We have 
not found time to examine the work closely, and we are 


not sure that we understand fully the design of the au- | 


thor; but from a cursory view, it strikes us the book is 
more fanciful than practical, and will be purchased more 
for ornament or amusement than for any solid instruc- 
tion it is designed to impart. 


A New System or Vecrtas.e PuysioLocy—Designed to 
account satisfactorily for the phenomena which take 
place in the vegetable kingdom; and to show the in- 
fluence of heat, light, and electricity, O01 VEGETATION. 
By Dantet Vavanan, Cincinnati. 


This is another work which we have not yet found 


time to examine, though only of 24 pages. We rejoice 
at these evidences of an increase of literary and scienti- 
fic spirit at the West. Ohio is yet designed to be the 
centre of this great country, and Cincinnati the “ Great 
Metropolis’ of literature, as well as of pork and straw- 
berries. 

* Ewsanxs Hyprautics anp Mecuanics.” The eighth 
and concluding number of this work was received some 
weeks since, and we tender sincere thanks to the pub- 
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a tribute to the cause of | lished in our columns, but we are not sure that any of 
science and art as they have done in publishing this | these are exactly suited for the purpose desired. We 
valuable and highly interesting work in such an attrac- | should be pleased therefore if some person familiar with 
tive and cheap form. The whole work can now be ob- | the business would inform us of tlie modes of doing 
tained of booksellers and agents for the low price of $2. | these things as practised in Cincinnati and other places, 
In the language of another, ‘“‘ every man who has im his! where large quantities of these articles are packed for 
! composition the smallest spark of admiration for Science | river exportation.—Ep. 


|and the Arts,’’ should have the work. 


“How To HoLp your Lines.”—The communication 
The publishers, (Messrs. Greely & McIlrath, N. Y ) | ander this head, in our paper of July Ist, has called forth 
| in issuing the last number, say : | several responses from correspondents, and from ex- 


“ They are gratified at the favorable reception which | change papers, all of which express disapprobation of the 
the work has met with from the public, and especially | 


from the Press throughout the entire country. They | practice of placing the lines around the neck or body 
are of the opinion, however, that hundreds of mechanics | when driving horses at plow, &c. The reason is, the 
;and farmers, to whom the work would prove eminently | great risk of accidents in cases of horses taking fright or 
pe ay Sion sent ole Se Fe weralber emcee te _ | running away, from the sting of hornets or other causes. 
lications snited only to the scholar “This is an cnet | We have known serious accidents to occur in this way, 
which we are very desirous to have corrected. and do not think the practice is safe or to be commended. 
The author, Mr. Ewsank, is a practical mechanic, re- | A good plowman, with a good team, will prefer to have 
siding in the city of New York. He is as ingenius as a | she tines over one handle of the plow. 
mechanic as he is modest as an author. His work on} : 
Hydraulics and Mechanics cost him many years labor Notes of our Trip North. 
j and study, and the sale of the work has, thus far, not re- (Concluded from last Number.) 
imbursed him for the time and money which he spent : , 
upon it. We trust, however, that an effort will be made | Peas Tass Buicut.—In our travels through Ohio, we 


, by every man who has had an opportunity of examining find no parts of the State exempt from the blight in pear 
the work, to induce one or more of his acquaintances to | trees, where this fruit has been planted; and yet we oc- 
subscribe for it. If any thing like a general interest be | casionally see trees of large size that, from some pecu- 
taken among the mechanics to circulate the work, there | larity of th Os I it oe Sects Riaia ; 
is not a village in the country but what would have | /!@tty of the varieties, the soi! or location, paternal y 
within it a greater or less number of copies. |escaped the disease. Of this class are half a dozen or 


a more of fine large thrifty trees in the garden of General 
Inquiries and Answers. ly 


. : — : Ford, at Burton, Geauga county. These have been 

Samaras son cas ener come Co.) All that we | planted perhaps 12 or 15 years, are in full bearing con- 
wert found necemary os regulating the draft of the sub- dition, and embrace several varieties that are known to be 
| soil plow when used with two horses, is, to set the clevice subject to blight. ‘The location is elevated, but not very 
\™ ped wigan nage 3 WE. ge SiNg-ane os of dry; the soil, a sandy loam, (originally oak and chesnut 
in pected planet pt po te — timber we believe,) on sandrock base. We could dis- 
be an improvement, but we doubt its necessity. This is cover no particular reason for the exemption from 
'sometimes practiced in adapting common two-horse blight. 
plows for working with three horses abreast. 











At Canfield, in Mahoning county, we saw at the re- 
1LpER Busnes.—J. M. C.—Wayne Co.) The best! sidence of Mr. Canfield, a number of large pear trees, 
way to exterminate elder bushes (and briars) that we | 25 to 30 years old, that seemed to have been blighted 
know of, is, to mow them off close to the ground two or some years ago, but had recovered. On inquiring of Mr. 
three times during summer—the roots will mostly die af- | Canfield respecting these trees, he informed us that ten 
ter the second year’s practice of this remedy. To be) years ago, when they were quite large and productive, 
more effectual the ground should be plowed or the weaned they were struck with the blight, and in two years were 
grubbed up in the fall after the first or second seasons| apparently ruined. He then took a quantity of bog iron 
cutting. Pasturing the land with sheep, after mowing | ore, found in the neighborhood, and applied several wheel- 
| the bushes, is advantageous. barrow fulls around the trunk and roots of each tree. 
The following spring the trees put out new shoots with 
great vigor, and the leaves exhibited a deep green healthy 
rows : ” appearance throughout the season. The trees formed 
Butter and Eggs for Market. . ,, | new tops, anc have continued healthy from that time to 

Mr. Batenam.—lI wish to make one or two inquiries this—excepting one or two, the euake of ahi teal 
(of some importance to myself and others of your rea- | ty died before 0 bow usd We'veunad 
| ders in this section of the country. partly dre ore the remedy was appiied. e regare 


| What is the best method of packing and preserving | this as a very striking and valuable corroboration of the 
eggs for sending by water transportation to a distant and) theory given (from the Horticulturist,) in our paper a 
southern market? How long can they be kept good: | h si Wedd het eetil att %* 
and how may we best tell whether they are good or not? | SGN. Hea gree 
Also, the best method of packing and preserving but-| At ELtsworta, we stopped just long enough to par- 
ter in the summer season; and how long can it be kept} take of a dish of strawberries and cream, with our young 
sweet? Pro , friend S. C. Clarke, who is an active friend of agricul- 
There are many farmers in this portion of the State, | ie b osliaes dininiielnc Vind til 
who in the course of a season have some thousands of | ture, and has a small reaphace hemes. gemma oer Lawns 
eggs and considerable butter to sell; but the prices we enough to afford hima fair chance. 


can obtain here in summer are scarcely sufficient to pay| Next is the handsome farm and residence of Mr. John 
for carrying to market; and if we could keep the articles | Bingham, beautifully situated on high, rolling ground, 
till fall, or till a sufficient quantity might be collected we | : ss f the s ‘i at 
could obtain much better prices or ship them ourselves to | and affording a fine view of the surrounc eer 
the Cincinnati or New Orleans Market. | Mr. B. has a flock of about 500 sheep, of fine quality, 


Some persons may think these matters of small impor- | though not the finest grade. He has a large family of 
_tance, but a large portion of the profits of some farmers | 


are derived from articles of the above kind, and to such | prewsising coms end daughters; and from what we saw in 
the information desired will prove of great value if itean|@"d around the house, we formed a very favorable 
be obtained. Respectfully, &c., opinion of the proprietor, whom we had not the pleasure 
M. Green. | of finding at home. 
Mr. Bingham has supplied his barn yard with water 
Remarks.—-We are in some doubt whether any simple | from a spring situated on a hill 60 rods distant, and a lit- 
and effective mode of accomplishing the end desired can tle higher than the yard, having a deep valley between, 
be devised or made known, as more care and labor are} by means of lead pipe only half an inch in diameter, 
requisite than most farmers are able or willing to bestow. | costing about $1 per rod. The water had run well for 
Still it is no doubt true that much might be done to ad-| some weeks, but at the time of our visit had ceased, 
vantage if the best information can be obtained, especi- owing to some stoppage in the pipe—perhaps caused by 
ally if several farmers in a neighborhood would unite in} jhe passing in of air. 
the business, or if country merchants would undertake 
it more generally. 





If any of our readers can give an easier or better rem- 
| edy, we ask them to do so.—Ep. 


Watertown, Washington Co., O., 1848. 


New Lissox.—This place is situated in the midst of a 


very fine farming country, somewhat hilly, but the land 
The different modes of preserving eggs, packing and | we}} adapted for wheat and all other kinds of grain, also 


preserving butter, &c., have at severe! times been pub- grass, potatoes, fruit, &c. It is also a thickly settled and 
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generally well cultivated country, and with the facilities | 
for transportation now afforded by the Sandy and Bea- | 
ver Canal, we should think this must be a very prosper- | 
ous and improving portion of Ohio. 

We have a large number of readers and several es- | 
teemed correspondents in Columbiana county, and we | 
deeply regretted the necessity we were under of passing | 
so rapidly through as to be able to call on but a few of 
them. } 

We enjoyed for a night the cordial hospitality of friend 
Benjamin Hanna, one of the earliest settlers of the coun- 
try, who, with his aged but still active partner, are en- 
joying the calm sunshine of declining life, in just that | 
manner which seems to give the greatest charm to old | 
age. 
Friend Samuel Myers, we called on, of course, or we 
He is one of that 
class of farmers that we should like to meet with every 


should not soon have forgiven ourself. 


day. A natjve of good old Pennsylvania, with but small | 
advantages of wealth or education, he has not only gota 
fine farm, making a comfortable home for his promising | 
family, but he has most wisely taken pains to cultivate | 
his mind and store it with a large share of practical and | 
scientific knowledge, whereby he is saved from the pre- 
judices and plodding habits which characterize so large a 


| 
| 
share of the farmers emigrating from Pennsylvania. His | 
farm consists of less than 100 acres, and from what we | 
saw of the crops and system of management, we doubt | 
not he is enabled to show a larger amount of surplus | 
produce and annual profit than many farmers who culti- 
vate (7) a thousand acres. He has a fine apple orchard, | 
and is commencing a fruit nursery, designed to be carried 
on by his son. 

New varietu of Flaz.—On the farm of Samuel! Myers, 
we saw a few acres of flax, sown for seed, of a new varie- 
ty, which has been sometimes noticed in the papers, and 
seed of which was distributed through the Patent Office, 
we think, two or three years ago. It resembles common 
flax in all respects, excepting the stem is shorter and the 
seed balls larger and more numerous. It is said to pro- 
duce a better quality of seed for oil, and more of it than 
Who can inform us aboutit? The seed 


came from Baltimore. 


the common. 


Art Zoar, we were favorably struck with the fine ap- | 


pearance of the crops on the very extensive grounds be- 
longing to the community. The corn was the best we 
had seen this season, and the wheat, oats, and grass were 
equal to any not on better land. The Zoarites, as is well 
known, are a very industrious and thrifty community; 
and although the mass of them are not as well educated 
as we could desire, their leaders or head men are highly 
intelligent, and possess a good share of scientific as well 
as practical knowledge on agriculture and horticulture. 
Hence we find their system of farming superior to the 
average of those around them. They understand better 
the value of manure, the best modes of its application, 
the utility of deep plowing, &c. In their dairy manage- 
ment, and other branches of domestic manufacture, we 
notice the same evidence of intelligence and skill com- 
bined with untiring industry. 


In their beautiful garden, which has for many years 


| neighbors with trees. 
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sary to the support of communism, of this or any other 
form, we say, away with it! It is not fitted for this 
world of ours, in this glorious nineteenth century, and 
we'll have none of it! 

Ar Cosnocron, we made a short call on our friend 
Mathews, especially to take a look at his garden and taste 
a few of his fine gooseberries, which happened to be in 
This fruit, as mentioned in our last, we found 
much injured by mildew; and the soil being very dry 
and sandy, is quite unsuitable, though this may be reme- 
died in part. 


season. 


Mr. M., as our readers are aware, has be- 
stowed much attention (and money,) to collecting and 
propagating all kinds of choice fruit. His garden and 
are well stocked with the best varieties, and he 


has a small nursery from which to supply his friends and 


orchard 


Of flowers, too, we found a choice 
collection, displaying a good degree of skill and taste on 
the part of Mrs. M. The house and grounds are quite 
new, but the trees and shrubs are remarkably well 
grown. 

An Osage Orange Hedge, of a few yards in length, 
only three years old, on the ground of Mr. Mathews, 
presented a very thrifty and promising appearance. It 
was neatly trimmed, and in height, strength, and close- 
ness, seemed almost sufficient to afford protection against 
any ordinary animals. This experiment shows conclu- 
sively the fitness of this plant for dry, sandy soils. On 
other soils it is found to succeed as well. 


A Chapter on School-Hlouses. 
From the Horticulturist. 

If there is any one thing on which the usefulness, the 
j true greatness, and the permanence, of a free govern- 
| ment depends more than another, it is Education. 
| Hence, itis not without satisfaction that we look upon 
| our free schools, whose rudimentary education is afford- 
| ed to so many at very small rates, or often entirely with- 
joutcharge. It is not without pleasure that we perceive 
|new colleges springing up, as large cities multiply, and 
| the population increases ; it is most gratifying to see, in 
| the older portions of the country, men of wealth and in- 
| telligence founding new professorships, and bequeathing 
the best of legacies to their successors—the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge easily and cheaply. 
There is much to keep alive this train of thought, in 
| the very means of acquiring education. The fertile in- 
| vention of ourage, and its teachers, seems to be especial- 
| ly devoted to removing all possible light on the once dif- 
| ficult and toilsome paths to the temple of science.— 
| Class-books, text-books, essays and treatises, written in 
|clearer terms, and illustrated with a more captivating 
| style, rob learning of half its terrors to the beginner, and 
| fairly allure those wio do not come willingly into the 
charmed circle of educated minds. 

All this is traly excellent. This broad basis of educa- 
tion, which is laid in the hearts of our people, which the 
| States publicly maintain, which private munificence fos- 
| ters, to which even men in foreign lands delight to con- 
| tribute, must be cherished by every American as the key- 
| stone of his liberty ; it must be rendered still firmer and 
| broader, to meet the growing strength and the growing 
| dangers of the country ; it must be adapted to the char- 
| acter of our people,—different and distinct as we believe 
| that character to be from that of all other nations ; and, 
| above all, without teaching creeds or doctrines, it must 
| be pervaded by a profound and genuine moral feeling, 
| more central, and more vital, than that of any narrow 
| sectarianism. 
| Well, will any of our readers believe that this train of 
| thought has grown out of our having just seen a most 
|shabby and forbidding looking school-house ! 


Truly, | 


well aware. But it is in giving this license that the great 
error of teachers and superintendents of schoois lies. 
There is, also, God be thanked, a principle of order and 
a love of beauty implanted in every human mind ; and 
the degree to which it may be cultivated in children is 
quite unknown to those who start leaving such a princi- 
ple wholly out of sight. To be convinced of this, it is 
only necessary to inquire, and it will be found that in the 
homes of many of the pupils of the forlorn looking 
school-house, the utmost propriety, order, and method 
reign. Nay, even within the school-house itself, ‘ hea- 
ven’s first law’’ is obeyed, perhaps to the very letter. 
But to look at the exterior, it would appear that the “ab- 
bot of unreason,’’ and not the ‘“school-master,’’ was 
“abroad.’? The truth seems to be simply this. The 
school-master does not himself appreciate the beautiful 
in rural objects ; and, content with doing what he con- 
eeives his duty to the heads of his pupils, while they are 
within the school-house, he abandous its externals to the 
juvenile “reign of terror.’’ 

Nothing is so convincing on these subjects as exam- 
ple. We saw, last summer, in Dutchess county, N. Y., 
a free-school, erected to fulfil more perfectly the mission 
of an ordinary district school-house, which had been 
built by a gentleman, whose taste and benevolence seems 
like sunshine to warm/aad irradiate his whole neighbor- 
hood. It was a building simple enough, after all. A 
projecting roof, with slightly ornamented brackets, a 
pretty porch, neat chimney tops ; its color a soft neutral 
tint; these were its leading features. But a single 
glance at it told, in a moment, that the evil spirit had been 
cast out, and the good spirit had taken its place. The ut- 
most neatness and cleanliness appeared in every part. 
3eautiful vines and creepers climbed upon the walls, and 
hung in festoons over the windows. Groups of trees, 
|and flowering shrubs, were thriving within its enclosure. 
| A bit of neat lawn surrounded the building, and was 
levidently an object of care and respect with the pupils 
|themselves. Altogether, it was a picture of a common 
| district school which, compared with that we before de- 
| scribed, and which one every day sees, was a foretaste of 
{the millenium. If any stubborn pedagogue doubts it, 

let him come to us, aud we will direct him on a pilgrim- 
| age to this Mecca, which is only eight miles from us. 

| It appears to us that a great error has taken deep root 
| inthe minds of most parents and teachers, regarding the 
jinfluence of order and beauty on the youthful mind. 
| Ah! it is precisely at that age—in youth—when the heart 
| is most sensitive, when the feelings are most keenly alive, 
than at any other ; it is precisely at that age that the soul 
opens itself most to visions of beauty—that the least 
measure of harmony—the most simple notions of the 
graceful and symmetrical—-fill it with joy. The few 
yards square, in which the child is permitted to realize his 
own vague ideal of a garden—does it not fill his heart 
more completely than the great Versailles of monarchs 
that of the mature man? Do we not forever remember 
with what transports of delight we have first seen the 
grand old trees, the beautiful garden, the favorite land- 
| scape from the hill-top, of our childhood?) What after 
pictures, however grand—however magnificent—however 
perfect to the more educated eye, are ever able to efface 
these first daguerrotypes, printed on the fresh pages of 
the youthful soul? 

It is rather because teachers misunderstand the nature 
of man, and more especially of boyhood, that we see so 
much to deplore in the exteriors of the houses in which 
they are taught. They forget, that in human natures 
there are not only intellects to acquire knowledge, but 
also hearts to feel and senses to enjoy life. They forget 
that all culture is one-sided and short-sighted, which 
does not aim to develop human nature, completely, 
fully. 

We have an ideal picture, that refreshes our imagina- 
| tion, of common school-houses, scattered all over our 
| wide country ; not wild bedlams, which seem to the 
| traveller plague spots on the fair country landscape ; but 
little nests of verdure and beauty ; embryo arcadias, that 
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been the admiration of visitors, we regret to find some) yes! and, as in an old picture cf Rembrandt’s, the | beget tastes for lovely gardens, neat houses, and well cul- 


evidence of neglect, or rather a want of taste and enter- 


prise, in not keeping up with the progress of the times, | 


or with the increase of wealth of the association. Much 
of the interest pf the garden is lost by the lack of new 
and improved varieties of flowers, shrubs, and green 
house plants, which have been produced or introduced 
into cultivation within the past ten years, and add so 
much to the beauty of good modern gardens. This is 
one of the evils which are consequent on the retired ha- 
bits of these people, and their indisposition to travel. 

In the matter of education, too, we are sorry to learn 
that the Zoarites are not as deserving of commendation 
as formerly. This gives rise to the suspicion we have 
heard expressed by some, that the leaders are desirous of 
keeping the mass of the people in ignorance, in order 
that they may be more easily governed. But we hope 
this is not the true reason why more education and 
general intelligence are notimparted to the people by the 
systein of management at Zoar. If ignorance is neces- 


| stronger the lights, the darker also the shadows, we are 
| obliged to confess that, with so much to be proud of in 
| our system of common schools, there is nothing so beg- 
| garly and disgraceful as the ezternals of our country 
| school-houses themselves. 
| A traveller through the Union, is at once struck with 
| the general appearance of comfort in the houses of our 
rural population. But, by the way-sides, here and there, 
|he observes a small one-story edifice, built of wood or 
| stone in the most meagre mode,—dingy in aspect, and 
| dilapidated in condition. It is placed in the barest and 
| most forbidding site in the whole country round. If you 
| fail to recognize it by these marks, you can easily make 
|it out by the broken fences, and tumble-down stone 
| walls, that surround it; by the absence of all trees, and 
by a general expression of melancholy, as if every lover 
of good order and beauty in the neighborhood had aban- 
| doned it to the genius of desolation. 

This condition of things is almost universal. It must, 
| therefore, be founded in some deep-rooted prejudices, or 
| some mistaken idea of the importance of the subject. 
| That the wretched condition of country school-honses 
is owing toa general license of what the phrenologists 
would call the organs of destructiveness in boys, we are 





tivated lands ; spots of recreation, that are play-grounds 
for the memory, for many long years after. all else of 
childhood is crowded out and effaced forever. 

Let some of our readers who have an influence in this 
matter, try to work a little reform in their own districts. 
Suppose, in the first place, the school-house itself is ren- 
dered agreeable to the eye. Suppose a miniature park of 
elms and maples is planted about it. Suppose a strip of 
ground is set apart for little gardens to be given as pre- 
miums to the successful pupils ; and which they are 
only to hold so long as both they and their gardens are 
kept up to the topmost standard. Suppose the trees are 
considered to be the property and under the protection 
of certain chiefs of the classes. And suppose, that, be- 
sides all this little arrangement for the growth of a love 
of order and beauty in the youthful heart and mind, 
there is an ample play-ground provided for the expendi- 
ture of youthful activity ; where wild sports and gym- 
nastics may be indulged to the utmost delight of their 
senses, and the utmost benefit of their constitutions. Is 


this Utopian? Does any wise reader think it is not wor- 
thier of the consideration of the state, than fifty of the 
ey which will this year come before it? 

or ourselves, we have perfect faith in the future. 
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We believe in the millenium of schoolboys. And we| But, in spite of caution some bits will accumulate. The | add to the ingredients a quarter of a pound of sugar and 


believe that our countrymen, as soon as they compre- 


best can be made into toasts, either dry or moist, for | eat the pudding withsauce. It is good cold or warm, 


hend fully the value and importance of external objects | . . : ; 
on the mind—on the heart—on the manners—on the | breakfast; others into a pudding for dinner; or, soaked 


| . . . i 
life of all human beings—will not be slow to cohcentrate | thoroughly, and mixed with a little flour, &c., they make | 
all beautiful, good, and ennobling influences around that | excellent griddle cakes; while the remainder, seemingly 


with meat or sauce, epicures of the most exquisite taste 
prefer it, we believe, hot, and with the first service. 


primary nursery of the intellect and sensations—the dis- | 


trict school. 

There is a strong illustration of our general acknowl- 
edgment of this influence of the beautiful, to be found, 
at the present momeut, in this country more than in any 
other. We allude to our Rural Cemeteries, aud our In- 
sane Asylums. [tis somewhat curious, but no less true, 
that no country seats, no parks or pleasure-grounds, in 
America, are laid out with more care, adorned with more 
taste, filled with more lovely flowers, shrubs and trees, 
than some of our principal cemeteries and asylums. 
it not surprising that only when touched with sorrow, 
We, as a people, most seek the gentle and refining influ- 
ence of nature?) Ah! many a man, whose life was hard 
und stony, reposes, afier death, in those cemeteries be- 
neath a turf covered with violets and roses ; but for him, 
itis too lute! Many a fine intellect, overtasked and 
wrecked in the too ardeut pursuit of power or wealth, is| 
fondly courted back to reason, and more quiet joys, by 
the asylum, where peace and auty do not refuse 
todwell. But, alas, too ofte mission is fruitless! 

How much better, to disfil these “gentle dews of hea- 
ven” into the young Gort, to implant, even in the 
schoolboy days, a love of trees; of flowers ; of gardens; 
of the country ; of home ;—of all those pure and simple | 
pleasures, which are, in after life—even if they exist only 
in the memory—a blessed panacea, ainid the dryness and 
dustiness of so many of the paths of life—politics— 
commerce—the professions—and all other busy, engorss- } 
ing occupations, whose cares become, else, almost a fever 
in the veins of our ardent, enterprising people. 
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Willoughby Female Seminary. 

The first annual catalogue of this infant Institution 
has been laid upon our table. 

We were surprised, considering its recent establish- | 
ment, tosee the number of pupils so large—132; all but 
twelve from Ohio, and nine-tenths, if not nineteen-twen- 
tieths from the Reserve. This is a good feature. Such 
a popularity at home, if continued, cannot fail to recom- 
mend it «broad. 

‘This Institution claims to be established after the mo- 
del of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, at South. 
Hadley, Mass. The course of study laid down is very | 
thorough and extensive; nearly equal to the English 
course in some of our respectable colleges, with opportu- 
nities for pursuing many of the ornamental branches. 
We would rather however have had it extend through 
four years instead of three, inasmuch as it embraces 
much of History, which, to be of any subsequent ad- 
vantage, aside from the discipline of mind its acquisition 
affords, needs to be repeatedly conned, requiring a good 
deal of time; the mathematical department also being 
quite extensive, and the metaphysical studies more nu- | 
merous than are usually regarded essential to woman. 
We are heartily giad, however, to see it thus, and would 
rather add to, than curtail the number. 

We notice, too, that the teachers all hail from “the 
east,’’ except Mrs. Helen Wright, teacher of music, who 
is from Willoughby. This is doubtless a recommenda- 
tion to the Institution, and perhaps it is needful to its estab- | 
lishment under so flattering auspicies, but we hope our 
Female Institutions will soon obtain such a rank as that | 
a Diploma from them will be a passport to any station as | 
teacher in our State. 

The terms are so moderate that young ladies of small 
means may avail themselves of this opportunity to secure | 
an extra education. Tuition in the regular course $12 
per year. Board from $1,25 to $1,75 per week. 


Muitum in Parvo. 
Brrs or Breap.—First, learn to make good bread, and | 
the loaves of a good shape; then avoid cutting while) 
warm, if possible, (and this should always be possible ;) 
cut up no more than will probably be eaten, better send | 
to the pantry twice than have a quantity to dry; and last, | 
but not least important, teach children to take no more 
than they are quite sure they will need, remembering— | 
“Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” Some| 
trees seem not to have been bent by this rule when twigs. | 


Is! 


| Preservine Fresu Mrat.—An exchange paper states 
| that if fresh meat is rolled upin India& corn meal, it will 
| keep fresh four or five days. ‘| he steak should be laid 
down in pieces from one to three pounds and each piece 
| covered entirely with the meal. Try it. 


| good for nothing, can be browned and made coffee of; a 


| dish very agreeable to children when milk is not abun- 
dant. 
| 


| Flour which has been packed should always be sifted. 
| It makes lighter bread, and raises quicker. 
The bottom crust of bread is often unpalateable from 


Fine Picktep Caspace.—An exchange paper gives 
| the following directions for making this excellent and 
| wholesome relish: —** Shred red and white cabbage, spread 
a taste imparted to it by the pans in which it is baked. | it in layers in a stone jar, with salt over each layer. Put 
These should never be rusty tin, or any thing rough, so| two spoonsful of whole black pepper, and the same 

S ¥ | quantity of allspice, cloves, and cinnamon, in a bag, and 
; | scald them in two quarts of vinegar, and pour the vine- 
_ to keep the bread pans so smooth, by careful washing as | gar over the cabbage, and cover it tight. Use it two days 


as to require much greasing. Indeed the better way is 


, thoroughly warmed, the seasoning can be added. 


| great addition, especially where the stomach does not rel- 


to need only sprinkling over with flour. 

Aprtes.—Baked apples are greatly improved by being 
baked in bright tin or earthen plates, with a little water 
in, and asmall quantity of sugar sprinkled over them. | 
To our eating they are quite as pleasant as common ap- | 


ple sauce, and very much less labor is required in their 
preparation. 


Enouisu Piz.—A very excellent Pie for dinner can be | 
made by taking almost any kind of fruit—apples, peach- | 


(es, pears, cherries, currents, blackberrys, huckleberries, | 


&c , filling a deep dish with them, seasoning moderately, | 


and covering with a thick crust; some sweeten the crust. | 
Eat with some kind of sauce, sour sauce is best, butter | 
alone relishes well with them. 

---—- - - | 
To Prepare Hashes. 


An essential qualification for a good housekeeper is to 
possess skill in saving broken victuals, and converting 
them into wholesome, palatable dishes for a subsequent | 
meal. ‘T'o make hashes is the most common, and the best 
way, of disposing of meats and vegetables, and no dish 
is so convenient for breakfast, since it can be prepared 
the night before, all except warming and seasoning. A 
Meat that has been 
once cooked is injured in flavor and wholesomeness by 


few hints as to their preparation. 


being cooked again. It simply needs warming. Butter| 
or fat of any kind should not be fried, only melted. 


The hash should be warmed over a slow fire, in just | 


enough water to keep it from burning, and after it is| 

Butter | 
is better than any other kind of fat, and cream indefinite- | 
ly better than butter. Salt moderately, if needed, but 
let pepper and all other strong things be applied by those 
whose appetite desires them. The ingredients used can | 


depend upon the choice of the housekeeper. Some re- | 


pudiate every thing but meat and potatoes, while others | 


use beets, turnips, carrots, and cabbage, and get up a} 
very palatable dish, too. Where pork is used, dry bread | 
chopped fine is a great addition; some use flour, but this | 
gives a sad taste to the hash. Sour apples chopped and | 
used in about the same proportion as potatoes are a very 
ish greasy food. Try these various ways, you who love 
to experiment in culinary operations. 


The following is from an exchange paper. 
To Prerare a Vea Hasu. 
Take a tea-cup of boiling water in a sauce-pan, and 
mix in an even teaspoonful of flour, wet with a spoonful 
of cold water, and let it boil five minutes. Then add not | 





| quite a teaspoonful of black pepper, as much salt, and | 


two great spoonfulls of butter, and set it where it will 
keep hot, not boil. Chop the veal very fine, and mix 

with it, while chopping, half as much stale bread crumbs. | 
Put it in a tin pan and pour the gravy onto it, and let it 

heat on a stove or trivet ten minutes. ‘Toast some bread | 
and cut itinto triangular pieces and lay it on the bottom | 
of adish. Spread the hash over and pour on the gravy. | 
Cut slices of lemon to lay on the top and around the edge | 
of the dish. If you like a seasoning of sweet herbs with | 
this hash, the nicest way is to tie some in a rag and boil | 
it in the water of the gravy when you first mix it. 


A Nice Articie TO use ror Gravy or Sours. 


Take butter the size of an egg, add a tablespoonful of 
sugar, put it ina skillet, and stir it tilla dark brown, 
then dredge in flour, and use it to darken gravy or soup. 


An Excetitent Disu.—Take of green corn twelve 
ears, and grate them; to this, add a quart of sweet milk, 
a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, four eggs, well bea- 
ten, pepper and salt, as much as sufficient, stir all well 
together, and bake four hours in a buttered dish. Some 





after.”’ 


Recriet ror MAKING Yeast.—To two middling sized 
potatoes add a pint of boiling water, and two table spoon- 
fuls of brown sugar. One pint of hot water should be 
applied to every half pint of the compound. Hot water 
is better in warm weather. ‘The yeast being made with- 
out flour, will keep longer in hot weather, and is said to 
be much better than any in previous use. Try it.— 
Maine Farmer. 

Accomplishments of Young People. 

Young people who think something of educating 
themselves are frequently much taken with what are 
called accomplishments. Ambitious parents are very so- 
licitous that their daughters, particularly, should be ac- 
complished. A leading recommendation of many popu- 
lar institutions of learning for young ladies, is, that many 
of these accomplishments are afforded there. Piano 
music, French or some other modern language, and vari- 
ous other like things, are those to which we allude under 
this head. There is no objection to be urged against 
these, in their places; but there is one other accomplish- 
ment, seldom named or thought of, much more impor- 
tant, to which young people of both sexes would do well 
to turn their attention— for it is equally well suited to 
both. 

This accomplishment is the art of conversation, or rath- 
er we would say the power of conversing well. What 
is there of more importance than this? and yet how 
often do we meet young people of fair natural abilities 
and good opportunities, who are unable to keep up a 
conversation of ten minutes with a stranger, unless the 
burden of it is borne by him. Natural gifts have some- 
thing to do with it; and yetit is as much a matter of ed- 
ucation as mathematics. 

The great number of dumb, or stuttering, or unintel- 
ligible young persons met with, induce us to offer one or 
two ideas upon the necessity and feasibility of acquisi- 
tion in this respect. 

Conversation depends upon two things—power of ex- 
pression, and ideas. The first of these depends much 
on the second, but may in every case be acquired by 
study and care, and is an object worthy the attention of 
every young person. The difference between a clear 
and pleasant expression, and a stammering, blundering, 
and confused one, is recognised by every one at once.— 
But the essential of an easy conversation depends upon 
having something to say, as well as the ability to say it. 
It behooves young persons to extend the circle of their 
ideas in every direction—to become acquainted with the 
facts on all the subjects by which they are met. It is not 
only necessary that they read, but that they read right 
books. By these we mean such as deal in truth. The 
reading of fiction will never confer powers of conversa- 
tion to any extent, because it communicates next to no 
truths. Sentiments is not that which most concerns the 
world—the truth—the facts of which the world is fall— 
most concern the people who live in it; and it is always 
best to bear thisin mind. Let young people enlarge the 
bounds of their knowledge on all useful subjects, and 
they will possess the best accomplishment possible.— 
Prairie Farmer. 

Courtesy in the Family. 

If any one doubts whether the family circle isa fre- 
quent witness of a want of due courtesy, even among its 
well-disposed members, let him apply one test, which to 
us seems perfectly safe—that is, which never unjustly 
casts censure, though often too liberal in its acquittals— 
viz., would you speak thus to husband, wife, sister, bro- 
ther, child, &e., if astranger were present? 

We of course do not refer to the thousand instances in 
which a parent unbinds himself to engage in the frolics 
and sports of his child, nor to language uttered in the 
way of judicious discipline, but to ordinary intercourse 
as among companions and associates. 

Not only with this condemn all rudeness on the part of 
equals in age and condition, but of parents in their in- 
tercourse with children, and of teachers with pupils. 
The “I will,’ and “I won’t,” so obnoxious on the part 
of children, no one defends, though our ears do, even 
now, hear sometimes from those almost or quite at years 
of “freedom,” language equally impertinent, addressed 
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even to the aged. But such gross instances of impro- 


priety are too universally censurable to need comment. | 
Not only is it wrong for children to use such language to | 


parents, or pupils to teachers, but it is equally wrong for 
parents and teachers thus to address children and scholars. 
It is uncourteous, and they have no right to set such 


an example before the young. A parent or teacher has | 
no more right to trample upon the rules of good breeding | 


and kindness than any body else. In some respects such 
an example from them is fraught with the greatest possi- 
ble evil. 

The language of refinement only should be tolerated 
in a family or a schvol room, and the heads of those in- 
stitutions should be the last to violate this rule. 

Our public tables, the coach, car and steam boat, would 
not exhibit so much of the ludicrous, nor of the offen- 
sive, if this rule was strictly observed in the family circle, 
and in the school room. 

If parents would also exhibit courtesy in their inter- 
course with their children, in most cases, children would 
be courteous to each other, and to their associates and 
acquaintances.—Ex. Paver. 


BREAKFAST —Breakfast hes been fanned as one of the | 
most delightful of meals. And so it is to persons who | 


meet one ‘another in all the bloom and freshness of the 


morning toilette, but certainly not to those who come | 


down stairs with all the marks of haste and carelessness; 
hair poked up in any fashion; gowns unhooked, shoes 
down at the heel or other signs of neglect, either in male 
or female attire. The consciousness of this makes the 
party uncomfortable, or indifference to it, is accompanied 
with surliness or unamiability. 
a defect of character betrays itself in the dress, and we 
may take it as an index of the disposition. 





SrTrRaw FoR Bonne Ts.—Directions for curing straw, to 
adapt it for the manufacture of straw bonnets, hats, ke. 
—*Cut wheat or rye straw while in full blossom, or as 
the blossoms begin to fall. Scald it in a few hours after 


it is cut, [the head being first cut off,] in boiling water | 


about a quarter of a minute, then spread and dry it in 
the sun; take care that neither rain or dew falls upon it. 
It will cure in three dayssunshine. Then keep it ina dry 
place.” Too split the straw after it is properly cured, so 
as to reduce it to a proper texture, it is only necessary to 
fit the point of a penknife in a piece of board, leaving 
about the eighth or a fourth of an inch above the board, 
then pulling the straw against it. Straw of any size can 
be made. 





Cure for Kidney Worm. 

Mr. Barenam:—TI occasionally see enquiries for cure 
of the kidney worm in hogs—a disease that was quite 
frequent amongst our hogs when the country was new 
and our pigs got their living mainly in the woods; but 
since we keep our hogs on our farms and salt them oc- 
casionally the disease is seldom seen amongst them. I 
have cured it in two instances within my recollection, 
[the only ones I ever tried,] by giving the pig affected a 
common teaspoonfall of arsenic in slop of any kind that 
the hog will eat. If the first dose does not effect a cure, 
repeat it after a day or two; it may cause the hog to 
vomit, but it will not poison him. Those hogs that I 
cured were so badly affected that they could not stand 
on their hind feet. Respectfully, 


D. Grecory. 
Berkshire, Delaware co., O., May, 1848. 
Tue Onto Cuttivator Atmanac For 1849, will be is- 
sued the present month--32 large pages well filled with 
instructive reading, and illustrated with many engravings. 


The Markets. 


Cincinnati, July 29.—The markets continue very dull. 


Flour sells at $3,75@$3,87 per bbl. Wheat, new, 65 cts 
per bush. Corn 30@35 cts; Oats 33 cts; Flax-seed, new 
crop, 75 cts. Pork, hamsand bacon,no change. Lard, 
No. 1, in kegs, 77 cts # Ib—No. 2,6 cts. Butter, for 
packing, brings 9@94 cts; retails at 15@25. Cheese, in 
boxes, 54@6 cts per Ib. Eggs, for packing, 7/@74 per 
coz. Cattle, $3,50/@$4,50 per 100 lbs. net. 

Minan, July 26.—Flour $4@$4,25. Wheat 75@80 
ets. Corn 30; Oats 25; Flax-seed 87. 

Pirrssurcn, July 26.—Flour $4,50 per bbl. Wheat 
SI cts.; Rye 50; Corn 35@37; Oats 28@30 per bush. 
Cheese 5 a 54 cts per lb. 

Wool.—Considerable quantities have arrived by river, 
intended for shipment east. The following is a correct 
list of prices al? 

Common wool, 4 blood, 20; 4 do. 22; } do. 25; j 
do. 27, and full het 30 cts. per Ib. 

ZANESVILLE, July 28.—W heat 65 cts. Flour $4@$4,25 
No change in other articles. 

New York, July 29.—Flour $4,75@$4,87. Wheat $1 
@$1,05. Corn 60@62. Pork and beef steady. 





TURNIP SEEDS, 
( 4 several kinds, both English and American, for sale hy the 
pound, ounce, or smal! paj ver, at 


BURR’S STORE. 


Columbus, July 15. 


In nine cases out of ten} 


IMPROV E D ‘HYDR AULIC 
MS. 


| Shee a'! that we have seen of the operation of different forms 

of the Hydraulic Rains, we have hecome convinced that the 
one known as Gate se Cafent is the best; and having secured an 
agency from the pate e, we des'gn to keep a supply of the differ- 
ent sizes on hiand, iozether with suitable pipe, ready to put them in 
Operation for any peisous Who may desire the benefits of this very 
useful invention. 

The owners of ‘he patent right for the southern ha!f of Chio, in 
eluding the counties of Tuscarawas, Knox, Delaware, Logan, &c., 
are Geo, M. Le!!, Moses Kelley and P. MeKinstry, of Waynesville, 
Warren county,O These gentlemen ae now engaged in sel ing 
rights of counties, and putting up rams where it is convenient, 
They have sold at present, about twelve counties out of forty six. 
We are authorized to se!l and put up rams in any of the counties 
unsold: also, to dispose of rights for counties if such are desired. 

The owner of the patent tor northern Ohio is Ransom Barrie. 
of the State of New York, is now traveling im northern Ohio, sell- 
ing rights and Rams. He has also authorized us to se } and put up 
the machines in fils territory for any who may desi: 
rights of counties. 


GAT Cc HE L’s 





e; or to sell 


One of Gatehel’s linproved Rams may be seen in operation, at 
any time, on application at Gurr’s Store, or at the ofice of this paper. 
Also, at the Mansion House ia Circleville. 

M. Gb. BATEHAM. 

Columbus, O., July 15, 1848 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

LANTS of the following choice varieties can now be furnished 

at the prices annexed: 
Large Early Searlet, Burr’s (old) Seed!ing, Hovey’s Seedling, and 
Hudson, 50 cents per dozen, $2 per hundred. 

Swainstone’s Seed , Columbus, Rival, Hudson, and Profusion, 
| 75 cents er hundred. 

Se iot oO, a 
dozen; $5 pe l 

Late Prolific, $3 per dozen 

The fo'lowing varieties of some note have been received, and 
are under cultivation, but not yet sufliciently proven to test their 
merits 

Eberlein’s Seedling, Taylor's Seedling, Jenny s Seediing, Willey 
Neck’d Pine, Poston Pine, Black Prince, and some others. 
| The folowing eight kinds have been cultivated and rejected by 

me, as of litile va'ue compared with the first 15 varieties: 

Bayne’s Extra Early, Methven, Ross Phenix, Bishop’s Orange, 
Downton, Myait’s Eliza, Stoddard’s Red and White Alpine. 

I have no hesitation in placing six of my new varieties before all | 
others that have heen tried and prov ed here, for size. quality, great 
productiveness, Vigorous and hardy character. they excel all others, 


JOHN BURR, 











Columbus, July 15, 1848. 


SELLING OFF. 


LINNZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY. 
Tate of WILLIAM PRINCE, Deceased, 
Flushing, Long Island, near New York. 
WINTER & CO., Proprietors. 


| n consequence of the decease of the Junior, and of the advanced | 
| age of the surviving partner who therefore intends to relinquish 

the business, the entire stock of this establishment, comprising every 
description, including the newest and choicest varieties, of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Plants, R ses, Green 
housa Plants, Box Edging, etc. Will he disposed of in lots to 
suit purchasers, al VERY REDUCED PRICES, in order to close the bu 
siness as speedily as possible. 

Orders, accompanied with the Cash, to the amount of Ten Dollars | 

or upwards, will be supplied at a reduction of 25 per cent. from the 
usual prices. 


Nurserymen, Venders, and others, wishing to purchuse by whole- 


sale, will be supplied at such reduced prices according to quality and | 


quantity, as will probatly prove satisfac tory tothem. Young stock, 
both in the Fruit and Ornamenta! departments, supplied very low 
by the quantity. 


An opportunity is afforded to Amateurs and Nurseryimen to ole | 


tain extra sized and many new and rare Specimen Frnit and Orna 
mental Trees Shru's and Piants, at very moderate prices. 

Extra sized Ornamental! and Shade Trees for Sireets, Lawns and | 
Parks, low. 

The establishment, now in the highest order and densely stocked, 
will he disposed of por ilibera! terms, offering from its location, ce- 
lebrity, aale able greenhouses, dwellings, and other conveniences for 
conducting the business, very superior advaniages to any person 
disposed to pursue it. 

It is requested that letters of inquiry, &e., be posr parp. Descrip- 
tive Catalogues GRATIS. 

August 1, 1°48. 





SALE OF STOCK, 
At the New York State Fair, at Buffalo. 
Will sell on the show days of Sth, 6ih, and 7th of September 
next, 
30 to 35 thorough bred short horned Cattlhh—Cows, Bulls, 
and Heifers, 
20 to 25 Devon ditto, 
25 to 30 Cotswold (long-wooled) Sheep—Rams and Ewes. 
20 10 25 South-down ditto. 


Al! of the above are descended from the best herds and flocks of | 


England, with the best prodigrecs. 


LEWIS F. ALLEN 
Black Rox Kk. July Ist, 1848. 


TO F: ARM ERS. 


HUSSEY’S REAPING “MACHINE, OF 
MORE, MD. 


HE subscribers having purchased the exclusive right of the Pa- 
tentee, to make and vend HUSSEY’S celebrated 
Reaping Machine, 
for this part of the State, take this method of informing the Far- 
ming Public, that they are now manufacturing said Machines, at 
their shopin the Basement story of the Urbana Factory, Cham- 
paign county, Ohio, where they invite all interested to call and ex- 
amine them. The reputation of these excellent Machines is now 
established. Their usefulness bas been tested - the vicinity ; and 
reference for this fact may he made to Wm. 8. Taylor and Rezin 
Wilson, of Buck Creek, and to Mr. Harris or ‘Mr. Burnett, Clark | 
county. 
The demand for them will doubtless be large ; and as the subseri- 
bers desire to supply it, they respectfully suggest to those wishing to 


BALTI- 


| as early a day as possible. 


| MINTURN & ALLEN. 


. New Pine, and Ohio Mammoth, $1 per | 


procure them, that they call and leave their orders for Machines at | 


VOL. Vv, 
| 


| PRINC ES PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 


iW M.R. PRINCE & Co,, Proprietors of the Linnaen Botanic 
| Garden and Nurseries, will after the Ist August, offer their 
| splendid varieties of the Straw berry, Which have just received all 
j the premiums of the Long Island Horticultural Soe iety. and will 
| there be described in the Horticultural Periodicals ; comprising the 
| Charlotte, Primordian, Primate, Cornneopia, Crimson Cone, Crim- 
son Pine, Brilliant, Let Baron, Montey ides Pine, Cushing, Eaustatia, 
| Unique, Refulgeut, Prolitic Madson, Scariet Cone, Lizzie, Randolph, 

| Abyssini an, Prince, &e.—A'so Burr's nine Ohio varieties, Hovey’s 
| Seed'ine, Boston Pine, B ar Prince, Ebberiein, Buist’s Prize, 
Aherdeen teehive, B shop's ding, Hadson, Jenney ’s Seedling, 
lowa. Ladies Pinger, Large Bar y Seariet, Victoria, Prinee Albert, 
Mice Mande, ‘Taylor's Seediin:, Necked Pine, Pistallate Keen, 
Willey, Green, Protitic Hantbo's, and Red and White Bush and 
running Alpines, 

Descriptive Cata'ogue with prices, wiil be sent lo every post-paid 
applicant, 

Flushing, July Ist, 128 











| Rogers? Pate nt Self-Sharpening Steel Cultivator 
Teeth. 
T PAVING Perchased of the Patentee the right of the State of 
| £ #Oloo, excemt the counties of Asiland and Trumbull, for the 
wauutacture and sa'e of the a ove important facing implement, 
and having putin operat'on at Ako on, Olio, a complete set of ma- 
chinery for their manufacture. we are now prepared to supply all 
demands for Lnem on shiont notice 
These teeth are made of Stee. Plate of such size and dimensions 
| 28 to be sufticiently strous for two horses. They wear sharp, and 
| when worn too short, mayye spre ad and crooked at the bottom, and 
| thus made to last another 
| ‘The Corn Cultivator sur 
| — corn, subduing the 
| level between the rows as before. 
After the sward is broken the Fallov iitivator renders further 
| plowing unnecessary; subduing blue grass and all other vegetation 
| hetier than plow and harrow—thus saving nearly one half the labor 
| of putting in acrop of wheat. 
They are much used for seceding, covering the seed deeper than 
the harrow, and not as deep as the plow, leaving the land in small 






1 other implements in the culti- 
8 and leaving the land nearly as 


, | tidges or drills, thus rendering the crop much less liable to winter 
| ki! 


| kill. 
They arecheap and durable and when tested are found to be 
| more necessary than the harrow, and no good farmer will be with. 

| out them. 

Persons wishing to purchase teeth, cights of counties, or to en- 
| gage in selling may address us, post-paid, at Akron, Ohio. 
G. W. GRIFFITH & Co. 

| Riven, = May. !84°—4t. 
|! , d A supply of the above teeth may be found at Gills iron 

store, Broad street, Columbus. 
| 


rr ‘Sale ofS Short Horned ¢ c attle. 


Will sell at Buffalo, during the days of the State Fair, on 5th, 6th 
and 7th September next; under the directions of the officers of ttre 
. Y.8 Agricultural Society, twenty to twenty-five thorough bred 
a. horned cattle. Catalogues and Pedigrees will be re ady al the 
| time of the fair. 
| Also, I will sellat the same time, fifty Merino Rams, bred from 
| the Blakesly flock. 
| References. A. B. Allen, N. Y.; Sanford Howard and B. ha 
Johnson, Albany; Francis Rotch, Butternuts; and L. F. At 
! Black Rock. M. SHE kwWoob. 
Auburn, N. Y,, May 16, 1848. 


TURNIP SEED, 
Of the following Valuable Varieties: 


[ ARGE White Globe, White Norfolk, Red Round, Ruta Baga or 
4 Yellow Sweede—used chiefly for sto-k feeding, 
White Stone, Yellow Stone, White Dutch, Yellow Duteh—for 
able use. 
For sale at the Seed Store, north side of East Fifth street, Cincin- 
| Cinnati, (formerly next door tothe Dennison House.) 
H. HU XL RY. 


PETERS® BU FFAL o WOOL DEPor. 
(SECOND YEAR.) 


} | HAVE established a Wool Depot upon the following plan: !st.— 
The wool is thrown in 10 sorts; Merino wool being No. 1, the 
| grades numbering down from 1 to 5; ‘the coarsest common wool bei ing 
| No.5. Saxony wool is thrown into extra, and prime 1 and prime 2, 
Combing and De Laines make 2 sorts more. 
| Qnd.—I charge for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, ene cent 
| per pow nd; this includes all charges at the depot, except Insurance, 
3d.—Sales are made for cash, except when otherwise directed by 
| owner. 
TL PAI! wool consigned to me should be marked with the owner's 
| bame. 
Warehouse. corner of Washington and E meg Streets. 
| Buffalo, January 1, 1848. T. - FETS RS 


PATENT OFFICE. 
GENERAL AGENCY. FOR INVENTORS ; 
| FOR the procuring of Patenf¥, {he sate, purchase and transfer of 
| PATENT RIGHTS, and all business connected with the Pa- 
| tent Oftice 
| DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE 
PATENT OFFICE, 
made according to the most approved methods, Information on 
j sul jects connected with patents, afforded at the office free of charge. 
| Jip Letters post-paid, requiring information, attended to. 
(astrec tion in Geometric Projection Isometric Perspec tive, and 
| every kind of Mechanical Drawing. Drawings, Lithographs, Speci- 
fications and Engravings of Machinery, &e, &c. 
| GRO. H. KNIGHT, 
Civil Engineer and Patent Agent, No. 5, West 4th street, next 
| door to City Hotel, Cincinnati. 
REFERENCES. 

Hon, John MeLean_ Cincinnati; Hon. Wm Johnston, Cincinnati, 
W BD Gallagher, Cincinnati; Hon Belamy Storer, do; George Shield- 
do; Hon. JC Wright, do; Hon T Walker, do; Patrick Collins, do; 
| Assure Assur, Sharon; E Coffin, Richmond, la; G Baily M D, Wash- 
| ington; E Williams, Louisville; M B Bateham, Columbus; M Gil- 
| bert, do; C F McWilliams, Springfie!d. 
| March 15, 1848. 





THRESHING “MAC HINES. 

fy ~ subscribers having purchased the right of making and sell 
ing for the State of Ohio, 

PITT’S PATENT SEPARATOR, ' 

Arenow manufacturing the best lot of Machines ever offered in 


Ohio Cc. M. RUSSELL & CO. 
Massillon, Stark county, April Ist, 1848. 


| 














